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The Great Untriéd. 


THERE are some mysteries connected with 
the administration of (so-called) Justice here 
which we confess ourselves, in common with a 
large portion of the public, quite unable to 
solve. Perhaps, if we were admitted behind 
the scenes, what now appears strange and per- 
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plexing would be easy of comprehension. To 
the mass of lookers on, however, such closer 
inspection would be impossible; and besides, 
everybody likes to think that Justice is clear, 
honest, and without frauds or concealments, 
and as much above the tricks of jugglers as it 
is innocent of their mummeries. To dispel 
such illusions would be cruel. 
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there lurks in the public mind a suspicion that 
Justice itself, like every other part of our 
Government, is tainted by corruption, perhaps 
not that of the most heinous kind, downright 
payment of money, about which members of 
the Legislature ouzht to know something, but 


| that of persohal and party influence, which is 
But already | just as pernicious in its effects on the public 
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interests. It must be confessed that such sus- 
picions are not without foundation, when we 
see the trials of ordinary criminals pushed for- 
ward without any delays, while those who are 
known to be rich, or have political influence, 
are hushed up. 

Let us take the case of the gamblers. No 
one can forget the hundreds of arrests made 
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THE ARRIVAL OF JEFFERSON DAVIS IN RIC 
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by the police of keno and faro saathbenlle 
about three months ago, and how these fellows 
were admitted to bail. In one instance, one 
of them was rearrested for continuing the 
offense even while out on bail, and, singularly 
enough—yet not singular, if we consider the 
condition of the magisterial mind in our minor 
courts—he was not sent to prison without bail! 
But who ever hears any more of these arrests ? 
Grand Juries may indict, and in some cases 
have done so, but when was any gambling case 
brought before the courts on suclvindictments? 
If they have been, there has at least been no 
record of the proceedings in the daily papers, 
and we have other authority for saying that 
such cases are never tried. 

Then there are cases like those of the police- | 
men Van Giesen and Levins, against whom a | 
Grand Jury found a true bill for assault and bat- 
tery on Mr. Cregan, aliquor-dealer, out of which 
the amusing, yet important, case of Connolly 
and Kennedy has sprung, but which have never 
been tried, though two sessions have passed 
since they were indicted. It so happens that 
Mr. Hall, who, as District Attorney, must act | 
as prosecutor for the people, is also counsel for 
the Police Commissioners, and as such must 
in one capacity defend those he is bound in 
another to prosecute. Of course this is a very 
absurd position; but because leading counsel 
choose to place themselves in absurd positions, 
it is no reason why justice should be obstructed. 
It is a scandal that a case so important as this, 
and one bearing so directly on the liberties of 
citizens, should be deferred or slurred over 
because a city official finds himself in an em- 
barrassing position. As there is no doubt this 
difficulty might be overcome by the ordinary 
method of appointing other counsel for the 
defense, it is possible some motives which can- 
not be avowed, exist for not trying these men 
on the indictment found against them. 

We have already seen the triumvirate of 
Mulberry street establish an unlawful tribunal 
of their own, and of their will and pleasure 
transform a civil into a criminal judge, and 
it cannot be surprising that the power that 
can create a court has the means of influencing 
those already established. The fact is, if these 
men are convicted, the illegal extension of 
Police authority, which it is sought by all kinds 
of covert ways to spread over the city, will re- 
ceive a check. The-easiest way to avoid this, is 
not to try them at all, and by their hold over the 
District Attorney, the Commissioners of Police 
can effect this. But we may be permitted to 
ask what is the use of Grand Juries and their 
indictments if they are thus to be trifled with? 
Mr. Hall is no doubt a very able lawyer, but 
his duties as the representative of the people 
would be better discharged if he did not in 
addition undertake duties antagonistic to those 
he is sworn to defend. If the Commissioners 
have influence enough to hinder the trial of 
these men, why is not such influence exerted 
to put forward the trials of the gamblers? Any 
amount of severity is shown to a poor devil 
who, it may be by an error in his clock, sells a 
glass of liquor after midnight of Saturday, but 
those who ruin body and soul by their ne- 
farious practices go, practically, scot-free. It 
is very certain that a man has only to be a 
member of Congress, or wealthy, or have po- 
litical influence, to go ‘‘ unwhipt of justice.” 
We have no accusations of bribery to make, 
simply because we cannot prove such asser- 
tions, but the public, less logical in their in- 
stincts, are not slow to draw conclusions from 

-such premises. 

Again, of all the glaring instances of deadly 
and unprovoked assaults by police officers, 
how many do we jind punished? Without 
provocation an officer fires his pistol in a man’s 
face, or he shoots a runaway, who is no rogue 
after all, and wounds a woman passing by, and 
what remedy have the injured parties? A 
farce of a trial at what, in semi-military lun- 
guage, is called Police Headquarters, is gone 
through, but as for placing the man who has 
illegally put in peril the lives of his fellow- 
citizens on trial for the offense, that is about 
the last thing thought of. The triumvirate, 
with their fussy tool, Kennedy, are running 
up a heavy account with the patience of the 
community. They might win our grateful 
thanks as the rescuers of the city from the 
violence and frauds that have too long dis- 
graced us. As it is, their vigor, when vigor is 
not wanted, and their supineness (to call it by 
the mildest name), when supineness is crime, 
do but excite a feeling of enmity which all 
their good deeds cannot overcome. 








Amonost the Norman words early adopted 
into English may be enumerated: Face, stomach, arm, 
palm, sole, nape, spine, flank, joint, tendon, veins; 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, corpse; ‘flower, fruit, grain; 
mountain, valley, cave, bank, rock, river, lake, island, 
ocean, air; long, round, silent, calm, just; to pase, to 





place, to touch, to move, to stir, to alter, to change, to 
turn; pain, pleasure, war, battle, danger, peril, chance, 
fortune. The reader of “ Ivanhoe” will remember the 
talk of Gurth and Wamba on the names for animals, 
which when alive were Saxon, when turned into food, 
Norman. Thus ox (Saxon) became in Norman, beef; 
sheep, mutton; swine, pork; calf, veal, etc. When it | 





is borne in mind that for centuries the language of the 
king’s court, of the law courts, and of literature was 
Anglo-Norman, it is not surprising that so many relics 
should be found in the writings 
qower and Chaucer, 


the earlier poets, as 
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Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami'y paper. With No. 105 of Frank LEsiie’s 
CHIMNEY CoRNER each purchaser will receive a new and 
elegant Gift Plate, eugraved expressly for the CHIMNEY 
CoRNER, and in the highest style of art, entitled, 
“ AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown. In the same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the CarmneY CoRNER, 
will begin a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer as a 
Premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Catmney Cor- 
NER, at $4 each, one of Grover & BAKER’s CELEBRATED 
$55 Famity SEwiInG-MAcHINEs. 











The Uses of Baseness. 


Tue great poet wrote of the uses of adversity | 
as being sweet, yet we never heard of any one | 


voluntarily suffering adversity for the sake of 
its sweetness. There is this difference, how- 
ever, between adversity and baseness, though 
both indicating a decline from what is desir- 
able or estimable, that the one is associated 
with something external to the man himself, 


| moralist cannot blame the British Government 
for making use of them. We may here leave 
out of view any question of the political aspect 
| of fenianism, or of the wrongs of Ireland. , 
The firs: duty of any Government is unques- 
tionably to repress crime, and one of the 
greatest crimes is attempted rebellion. The 
rebellion being crushed, its next duty is to 
bring those concerned in it to answer to the 
laws they have offended. In discharge of this 
duty, they offer rewards for certain informa- 
tion, and may further lawfully promise im- 
| munity to those giving it. On the first aspect 
| this may look like giving a premium on one 
sort of crime in order to detect another. But 
it must be borne in mind that the crime of an 
intormer is only one against himself; if he 


| chooses to become odious, it is entirely an 


affair of his own. He does not injure society 
by it, and baseness, like ingratitude or selfish- 
ness, can only affect the individual who prac- 
tices it. It would be just as fair to say that 
offering any reward in ordinary cases appeals 
to the cupidity of the police, and only thus 
stimulates their activity. But no one in prac- 
tice puts this interpretation on an everyday 
act; and perhaps we think more of the base- 
ness than of the cupidity of Massey and his 
companion because the first is more glaringly 
conspicuous in their conduct than the last. 
Of course it would be far more pleasant if 
the business of life could be carried on by 
instruments agreeable to our tastes ; but as, for 


| the sake of our physical comforts a good many 


nasty things must be done, for which we hire 
other people who are ‘not squeamish, so in 
the moral world the uncleanly offices in the edi- 
fice of civilization must be discharged by some- 
body. We cannot see that in using informers 
we foster vice, any more than in supporting 
hangmen we encourage murder. Both are 
revolting to our moral sensibilities, and both 
are properly outcasts; but both are necessary 
| to the welfare of society, and must be endured, 
| even though despised. 

One good thing, at least, Massey achieved in 
the Dublin trials, which was to present a dark 
background to the luminous figure of his 
victims. But for him we might have lost the 
eloquent indignation which animated Burke, 





and therefore his struggles against it are said 


to be worthy of the admiration of the gods, | 


while the other, having its source within and 
being typical of the entire nature of the man, 


excites only our disgust. But it is not to be de- | 


nied that, detestable as it is, baseness has its 
uses. Apart from the pecuniary advantage it 
may bring to the man who traffics in his own, 
it may be of signal aid to those who, for the 
public good, are obliged to employ the most 
efficient instruments they can find. Common 
consent consigns to the lowest depths of infamy 
those who betray their country, their friends, 
or the cause they swore to maintain, and 
though none may be more base, few can be 
more useful when a plot is to be unravaled, or 
a conspiracy crushed. 

The perjurer Conover, now undergoing most 
deserved punishment, seems a hero compared 
with Massey and Corydon, the informers in 
the late trials of Fenians in Dublin. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, for the honor of human nature, 
that such baseness as theirs displays itself in 
public, and yet, without some one to play the 
part of a spy, some one willing, for the sake 
of reward, to wed himself to lasting infamy, 
it might have been impossible for the Britisli 
Government to obtain a verdict against Burke 
and McCafferty. No honest person can argue 
for a moment that the baseness of these men 
is lightened by the benefits they rendered to 
the prosecution. The statistics of crime show 
some curious results. It is proved for instance 
in Paris, that a certain number of crimes 
against the person will most certainly be 


committed within a given period, and more | 


curiously still, it may be foretold with tolerable 
accuracy how many suicides will occur in any 
month of the year. Though the outlines of 


some general law may be thus faintly dis. | 


cerned, it would undoubtedly be a ridiculous 
extreme of fatalism for any particular indivi- 
dual to pretend, in extenuation of his offense, 
that he acted only under a general law, that 
a crime had to be committed by some one, and 
therefore he was excusable because he was 
only a blind agent in establishing the law of 


averages. Massey and Corydon will not be the | 


less execrated by their countrymen because 
if they had not turned informers somebody 
else would. Again, it may be very proper to 
exhort to a full confession a criminal whose 
guilt is proved by external evidence, but it is 
another and very different thing to induce a 
man to betray his associates. The baseness of 
an informer consists in the voluntary nature 
of his treachery. Nobody asked these unhappy 
men to become traitors. It might be presumed 
indeed, that the offers of large rewards, and 
promises of immunity and protection, would 
tempt some men to make themselves detest- 
able. ‘‘ Offenses must needs come,” we are 


told on the highest of all authorities, but it is | 


added in words of awful import, ‘‘Woe unto 
that man by whom the effense cometh.” 
Base though these men are, the strictest 


in answer to the question why sentence should 
not be pronounced; but even this small and 
| unintentional service cannot lessen the curses 
| that every Irishman must append to his name. 
As for Burke and McCafferty themselves, there 
| is little to be said. Their speeches lose half 
| their interest, because one cannot but suspect 

that they knew well that the sentence of 
| death would not be carried out; dnd, besides, 
| they sound like an imitation of what much 
| greater men than they said in '98, while a 
| Shameful death was staring them in the face. 
Burke and his friends may esteem themselves 
jortunate that they live in a humane age, but 
whether the clemency they have enjoyed is the 
best method for preventing a repetition of their 
crime is a very different question. 











| Admitted to Bail. 


| By the admission of Jefferson Davis to bail, 
the question of treason or no treason remains 
as far from legal solution as ever. Everybody 
has heard a great deal about making treason 
odious, but till we know clearly what treason 
is, and who committed it, we ought logically 
to hesitate before applying strong adjectives. 
fn a vague and general way we all call seces- 
sion, treason. If the popular sentiment be 
right, why has the Supreme Court hesitated to 
echo its voice? Or does the court lack 
what the French call, the courage of their 
opinions, or distrust the moral sense of the 
community who place it in high office to ad- 


only to hear that under some frivolous pre. 
tense it has adjourned, and that he is set free. 
We had hoped for a more noble ending when the 
nation buckled on its armor for the great war, but 
it will not be the first time in history that the 
jugglery of statesmen and lawyers has cheated 
- gallant people out of the fruits of their vic 
ries. 








Protection Enough. 


Wrrs all our respect for the powers of ma- 
jorities, we must admit that there are many cases 
where their opinions are unsafe gnides. To 
say nothing of questions of pure science or 
art—where mere opinion is worth absolutely 
nothing unless founded on long experience 
and patient observation—there are few questious 
in sociology and political economy on which 
the popular mind might not advantageously 
receive more light. If it be a question whether 
Tom, Dick, or Harry obtain a certain office, or 
whether, for instance, the General Govern- 
ment ought or ought not to undertake pub- 
lic works, we grant the undoubted right ot a 
majority to decide. And for this reason, if 
for no other, that what is the majority to- 
day may be the minority to-morrow, and 
therefore Tom, who is rejected to-day may 
to-morrow get the fat berth he aspired to, 
and the policy of the Government may, in 
the other supposed case, be reversed with- 
out anybody being much hurt. In such 
matters as these only personal and passing 
interests are involved ; no great principles are 
at stake ; and the ordinary intelligence of the 
multitude is sufficient for their decision. But 
as no one in his senses would think of remit- 
ting to the popular vote a problem in pure 
mathematics, so there are questions on social 
and political science on which the dicta of a 
few highly trained philosophic minds are of 
more value than the opposing vote of-an entire 
population. We do not pretend to claim for 
the doctrines of free trade the same absolute 
power of demonstration as a proposition in 
Euclid, but we are sure that if the delegates 
from the New England States, who met a few 
days ago at the Astor House to concert plans 
for increasing the tariff, had only had a smat- 
tering of the first principles of political 
science, they would have staid at home. It 
is possible certainly that the power of an 
obvious self-interest at stake might have over- 
borne their better judgment. It is so nice to 
have a monopoly of any trade, to be able to fix 
your own prices, to see your rivals gradually 
fading away, that it needs almost more than 
human virtue to resist the temptation of 
taking it when it is offered, or of asking for its 
increase when it may be had for the asking. In 
deed we may doubt, supposing it had been 
established by theory and practice that pro- 
tection to industry had been highly beneficial 
to those enjoying it, whether mere regard for 
the benefits or the rights of those who were 
indirectly taxed to support the system would 
bave had weight enough to lead to its abolition 
in the countries where free trade has its 
fullest swing. But along perseverance in the 
protectionist doctrines pointed at last to quite 
a different result. It became clear that com- 
petition was the life of trade ; that by protect- 
ing, you smothered it, as effectually as you 
dwarf the intellect by preventing its contact 
and emulation with the minds around it. In- 
vention languished ; discoveries were frowned 
down as dangerous innovations, and more 


than this, the manufacturer began to discover ~ 


that though protection secured him a high 
price for his products, it alsu raised the price 
of his raw material to a proportionate height. 
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The New England manufacturers are now | 


where their Old England rivals were forty 
years ago. 








minister the laws? The war decided that | 
secession should not be tolerated—that its 
| supporters by arms should be crushed—that | 
the harrow of affliction should pass over their 
lands ; but it did not and could not decide 
that they were traitors, and that, judged by the 
Constitution, they were legally wrong. By the 
release of Mr. Davis this great and momentous 
question, the one of all others most vitally 
affecting our cohesion as a nation, has been 
evaded and postponed. For it is folly to sup- 
pose that in the revolution of years it will not 
again rise to the surface. We of the North 
shall be taunted with having slurred over the 

rimal and initial point of the war—the right 
of secession—and shall be told, not untruth- 
fully, that all we could appeal to was the force 
of arms, and not the power of right. 

It may possibly be’ replied that the admis- 
sion tv bail presupposes that the original 
offense remains unadjudicated, and that Mr. 
Davis will yet assuredly be arraigned. All we 
can say is, that the popular conviction is all the 
other way, and it is almost universally be- 
lieved that a trial is found too full of difficulties 
td theAdministration, and will never be carried 
out. We will not for a moment suppose that, 
having now been allowed to take refuge in 
another country, Mr. Davis will refuse to return 
when called fpon next November. Thepro- 
babilities are that, should any court convene 








all the world to be taxed, and for their benefit. 
During the few years that protection for pro- 
tection’s sake has been the fashion, they have 
flourished exceedingly. The time has come, 
as it always must come under such a system, 
when their profits are reduced to nothing, and 
they seek from Government another impetus 
tosend them forward, and when the force of that 
is exhausted, they will demand another shove. 
Nothing will satisfy the insatiable appetite of 
these protectionists but carrying their prin- 
ciples to their logical end, and closing the ports 


against all foreign importations. The Japanese © 
now in Washington might tell them what such /~ 


a system will produce, if they are incapable of 
understanding abstract reasoning, and will 


learn only from example. The protection they © 
pray for is only one of the most noxious forms © 
of feudalism, where the many become subser- © 
vient to the few—where the rich become richer ~ 


Like modern Herods, they desire | 


and the poor become poorer, and the darkness | 
of political ignorance and political bigotry 7 


covers the land. 


On the other hand, strike off the fetters in | 


which our commerce is now bound, and what 
a change shall we see! 


that we are one of the family of nations, 
with duties toward mankind as well as to our- 


selves; that the ties of trade and commerce ar | 
binding people of every language and nation-" 


ality together and bringing them into one 








, to try his cause, he will be there present, but 


Let us rise above the | 
notions of village politicians, and remember J 
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family; that we cannot flourish by the decay 
of others, and that the prosperity of others 
may be shared by us if we do not obstinately 
thrust it away; and that if we look forward to 
the time when the world is to adopt our political 
principles, we must disseminate our principles 
by our intercourse with it, and in proportion 
as that intercourse is checked, so iar the 
influence of our civilization is diminished. 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tux advent of Spring appears to have de- 
veloped the muscular tendencies of all the devotees of 
open-air exercise. Even the fancy, the slaves of the 
ring, seem to have had awakened an unusually active 
desire for the use of their “‘ boxes of bones,” if we may 
judge by the surprising number of prize-fights which 
have of late been chronicled in the papers. 

It may be true that the recent marked political suc- 
cess of one of its famous professionals has imparted 
this sudden growth of enthusiasm to the prize-ring. 
It has been a staple topic of Fourth of July orators that 
the highest offices in the State are open to even the 
humblest members of the body-politic. This is also 
the burden of all the speeches made to children. It 
never seems to occur to the minds of the solemn bores 
whose delight it is to be constantly turning up in our 
public schools, or wherever else there are congrega- 
tions of children to be addressed, and making them 
speeches, to tell the boys that if they are good, atten- 
tive, industrious, aud persevering, that they may make 
good mechanics and may pass through life with decent 
credit, and perhaps acquire a few thousand dollars 
before they die. ; 

The stereotyped form of such addresses is always 
that they may become Presidents, Members, of Con. 
gress, mill onaires, or attain some one of the other acci- 
dental positions which can fall to the lot of only a few 
out of the millions of boys in the country at any one 
moment. 

The result of the persistency with which this non- 
sense has been talked to the children, is seen now by 


‘It is needless to say that this slight application of 
Lynch law, which is one of the customs of Clichy, 
obtains always the greatest success, and that for hours 
after the prisoners are thoroughly gay and happy. 

* * * *¢ Since yesterday, to my great joy, a friend 
is with me. In ircth it is not entirely of his own will. 
He came to see ime, when, at the exit, a guard of com- 
merce, thinking that a better occasion could not offer, 
arrested him upon a tailor’s complait. 

“ He had hardly left me, when I saw him coming back 
quite down-hearted, and heard his story. I advised 
him to laugh at it, but he does not sec to do so. 

“ Three days after. My friend has not yet recovered 
from his astonishment. He thinks that his good faith 
has been cheated. For my part I find it funiy. 

* * * «If in Clichy there are some whwo curse their 
fate, there are others who bless it. There are those who 
make in the prison more than they made out of it. 
There is here a cabinetmaker in this position. 

“Further, as it is known that his family is large, 
every one is interested in giving him something. One 
sends him some beef, another some soup, and thus the 
nine little children who come to visit him find every 
day a plate set for them at their pipa’s tab'e. The brave 
fellow has only one fear, and that is, lest some forget- 


where for his fortune. He has been here now two years, 
and has never been happier.” 


Amusements in the City. 


There is a very little variety and no considerable in- 
terest in the cty amusements for the week ending 
Wednesday, May 22d. * * * At the Olympic, Mr. 
John Brougham did not conclude his engagement with 
the single week, as had been expected. He continued 
for a second, during most of which (ending Saturday 
18th) he appeared to excellent houses, as Micawber, in 
“ David Copperfield,” and King Powhatan the First, in 
** Pocahontas,”’ the leading support afforded by Miss 
Kate Newton as Mrs. Micawber and Miss Kate Reignolds 
as Pocahontas. On Monday the 20th the long-expected 
local drama, “‘ Treasure Trove,’’ was produced, and it 
will receive more special notice in our next. * * * 
At Wallack’s the “Flying S:uc”’ has continued suc- 
cessful; at Niblo’s the “ Black Crook;”’ at Barnum’s the 
*“‘Octoroon,’”” with Yankee Locke. * * * At the 





the difficulty there is to find capab‘e and conscientious 


workmen in this c »untry. | 


Every man of us expects or hopes to make a fortune 
by some other process than the slow reward of honest | 
work, The difficulty of finding a good shoemaker, | 
book-binder, or mechanic of any kind, who takes really 
a pride in his business, and whose ambition it is to 
make himself perfect in it, and whose conscience will 
not let him shirk his work, nor charge an extortionate 
rate, anybody knows, whose attention has been turned 
in this dircction. 

It commences even with the shoe-blacks ; they will 
charge you ten cents, refuse to take less than five, and 
will always shirk the backs of your boots, if you do not 
keep an eye upon them. 

Now, the dignity of labor no one can deny, but the 
dignity of the laborer depends upon his deserving it, 
and one of the best ways of arriving at this would be 
for him to display the respect for his labor which would 
prevent his doing poor work himself, and lead him to 
respect that of his tellow-laborers. 

Just now, however, the first of May must have brought 
most vexatiously home to many the perfect disregard 
which a carpenter, for example, will show for a 
plumber’s work, and the plumber for the painter’s, 
Any one who has been forced wo call upon these persons 
for their services knows this. 

Iremember once arriving just in time to prevent a 
plasterer, who was called in to repair the ceiling, from 
mounting with his boots upon the polished top of a 
piano, and on-another occasion feeling forced to turn 
out an upholsterer and lock him out of the room, in 
order to stop the mangling of a Brussels carpet which 
he had been called in to remake. Each yard he spoiled 
was worth twice his day’s labor, but what did he cire 
for that? He did not pay for it, and therefore slashed 
away with the generous disregard of economy which so 
frequently is displayed in men’s treatment of other’, 
money. 

The prize-ring being now found to afford a new 
avenue to distinction and wealth, we shall probably 
see its volaries on the increase, and many a capable 
blacksmith or other artificer will be ruined by an am. 
bition to atttain its rewsrds. Meanwhile, however, tha 
real advantages of sparring should uot be neglected. 
There is no better exercise possidle if used properly. 

The spread of out-door sports is also a matter of con- 
gratulation. We were in dinger of becoming alm st | 
effeminate by our too constaut disregard of free exer- 
cise. The base-ball clubs, rowing-matcbes, cricket and 
racket, are all good, and it would be of atill greater ad- 
vantage if their use was indu ged in by all classes. Why 
skould not W.1ll st eet have its periodic games, the 
victor at which would be as envied as the successful 
operator is now. It would certaialy tend to improve | 
the present dapper appearance of the clerks to be met | 
in that thoroughfare, and giving them other things to 
think of might make their employers’ money safer. | 

The maiti question, however, suggested by our sum- 
mer sports, is—Can it be possible, and how, to intro. | 
duce into the o:dinary industries of life the same | 
enthusiasm of friendly competition which maich games 
produce? The practical solving of this question will 
be the great social event of the century which sees it 
done. . 

* * * * - ~ * 

Ihave a great liking for all the eccentric paths of 
literature. Any species of writing that hasa flavor of 
personality and naturalness about it always attracts me. 
in consequence the extracts below, from the diary of a 
man confined tor debt in Clichy, which I find in a recent 
French paper, will, I hope, prove as attractive to my 
readers as it has to myself: 

“I paid a visit to the ‘decorated cells.’ There are 
four or five chambers on the third floor which have been 
at different times fitted up by their occupants, in order 
to stand the annoyances of detention. 

“One of them, in white and gold, was occupied for a 
long time by a person of high position, This distin- 
guished personage played with his creditor the game of 
who should first become discouraged. For this pur- 
Pose he spent several thousand francs in fitting up his 
room. When the creditor saw how his debtor took the 
matter, be let him out. 

“It is anfortunate that such a course of action was 
not within the means of every one, 

* * * “A great noise in the garden. The guards 
run down, andsodoI. This was the trouble: A creditor, 
supposing that he could pass in unnoticed, entered to, 
speak with a debtor, but no sooner did this last see him 
than he cried, ‘A wolf!’ Thirty voices immediately 
repeated, ‘A woli! awolf!’ and » 1:ush was made to- 
ward him, with a cry of ‘ Under the pump!’ 

“The poor fellow was seized and ducked in less time 
than I take to tell it. At the moment I arrived the 
guards picked him up, all bruised and wringing wet. 





New York the Worrell Sisters have been prescnting the 
second of their two extravaganza cards, in the ‘‘ Elves,” 
with the charming Sylvia of Miss Sophie, and the sup- 
port very able in the hands of Misses Irene and Jennie, 
Mr. James Dunn (Count Coldstream), Mr. Donnelly 
Colin), etc. * * * At the Broadway Mr. James H. 

ackett has been playing very successfully, as 
Falstaff in the ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” reviving all 
his old traditions, and at least fairly supported by the 
old Broadway company. * * * Madame Ristori 
concluded her long and successful round of perform- 
ances in this country, with a benefit d’ adieu at the Theatre 
Frangais on Friday evening the 17th, Medea being her 
closing card as her opening one. 


leaving behind her the proudest histrionic recollections 
and a most unexceptionalile regard as both actress and 
lady; and she carries with her the best wishes of an 
entire continent for her safe arrival avroad and subse- 
quent prosperity and happiness. * * * Maguire & 
Risley’s Japanese Troupe have continued wonderfuliy 
successful at the Academy of Music, their real excellence 
as acrobats, gymnasts and jugglers being skillfully mad 
the most of by the able Prof. Risley, who had originall: 
the foresight and the skill to brimg them away from 
Japan, in epite of the stringent laws of that empire. 
* * * At Lingard’s Theatre they have been doing 
an astonishing burlesque on the Japanese, called the 
“ Jap-on-Knees,” with the Tcuraine Brothers, the 
ballet of the “‘ Féte de Silas,’’ and a Hernandez panto- 
mime. * * * Mons. du Chaillu has been lecturing 
on Africa and kindred subjects, betore the Society for 
tie Advancement of Science and Art, at the Cooper 
Institute. * * * Great preparations are making for 
Mr. L. F. Harrison’s Musical F'cstival at Steinway Hall 
on the 3d June; besides which there is really very litt'e 
of interest in musical circles. * * * A single item 
of interest at home, and one abroad: that Mr. Dan 

ryant has commenced an engagement at the Philade!- 

hia Arch street; and that Miss lone Burke, the admired 
actress, once of Wallack’s, has secured the post of lead- 
ing lady at the Lonaton Haymarket, through her own 
reputation and the influence of Mr. Sothern, * * * 
Mrs. L. C. Winter has made an engagement for the 
summer season at Wallack’s, 








ART GOSSIP. 


THERE is now to be seen at Snedicor’s gal- 
lery a marble bust of Mr. Charles O’Conor, the work 
of J. W. MacDonald, a Virginian sculptor, we believe, 
but who has been for some short time settled in this 
city. In this work the character of the original has 
been very well preserved by the sculptor, who has suc- 
ceeded in working out a strong likeness without any 
exaggeration in traits. We have seen, lately, at Mr. 
MacDonald’s studio, at the Bible House, a bust in 
plaster of the late John Van Buren, which, although 
taken altogether from photographs, is an unmistak- 
able likeness. The same sculptor is uow engaged in 
modeling a life-size, nude, temale figure, which 
promises to be an idealization of much grace and 
beauty. 

A series of three pictures, by George Inness, is now 
on exhibition at Snedicor’s. The subject is an allegori- 
eal one, and is entitled, ‘‘The Triumph of the Cross.” 
In the first composition, ‘‘ The Valley of the Shadowo 
Death,” everything is wrapped in mystic gloom, save 
one spot of sky, in which there appears a luminous 
cross, toward which the eyes of a pilgrim just plung- 
ing into a yawning abyss beneath are directed. The 
second picture, called the ‘‘ Vision of Faith,” discovers 
to us the same pilgrim, now supposed to have emerged 
spiritually out of the dark valley. He stands in the 
midst of a group of figures, and gazes through a glass 
upon the landscape that stretches away to the right, 
striving, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, to catch a glimpse of 
the “ Holy City.” This is shadowed out in the third 
composition, ‘‘ The New Jerusalem.” Here we behold 
a great expanse of varied, pastoral landscape; over the 
distant trees of which the architecture of the “‘ Holy 
City” is dimly visible. This architecture is repeated 
mystically in the sky ; and the whole scene is intended 
to convey the sentiment of tranquility and rest. As 
landscapes these pictures possess a good deal of merit, 
chiefly in the rich mellowness of their color; but we 
do not think that they convey very forcibly the allegori. 
cal idea aimed at by the artist. 

8. R. Gifford has nearly completed a large upright 
landscape, a composition from Adirondack scenery, 
which will probably soon be placed on exhibition in one 
of the public galleries. 

There is now on exhibition in the establishment of 
Messrs. C. A. Stevens & Co., Fourteenth street, Union 
square, a fine picture lately imported from Europe. It 
is the work of the German painter, Hamel, and is 
@ composition including a great number of figures, 
with a background of ancient European architecture. 
The subject is a sale of indulgences—one which affords 
a field (or great variety of character and expression, and 
which has been worked out by the artist with much 
power and skill. This picture is for sale, and it would 





be a valuable accession to the gallery of any wealthy 
connoisseur, 





fulness of his creditor should force him to seek else- | 


She sailed for Europe | 
in the steamship Ville de Paris on Saturday, the 18th, | 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— It is said that many of the Broadway stores have 
begun the experiment of return to sma'l profits. 
Tle reform 1s needed, but the last Z le appear 
to learn, is the soundness of the business principle of 
fairness. The question of prices will never be satisfac- 
torily settled until the consumers’ and producers’ inter- 
ests are identified, and the only way this can be done is 
by the principle of co-operation. 

—— The formidable i , the Dunderberg, has 
been purchased by the French Government, for three 
millions of doilars. When the good time comes, when 
there shall be no war, the amounts of money and in- 
| genuity now spent upon means of destruction, will be 
more than enough to conceive and carry out plans for 
the abolition of poverty. ss 


—— Some wise legislator has presented a bill before 
the Connecticut Legislature, imposing a fine of $20 upon 
any one who purchases &@ loy of lager beer from a per- 
son not authorized to sell it. This is the last result of 
the old rule caveat emptor, but is hardly an application 
| of it which even the blue laws could justify. fortun- 
| ately enough human nature is wisely enough constitu- 
ted to cure the absurd rules for its guidance which such 
wiseacres propose. 

—— The taxation of England raises $10 92 in gold 
from each of its inhabitants, and is applied upon about 
60 articles; while the system in this country, in order 
to raise $11 46 in gold, taxes over 16,000 articles. The 
economy of the one system over the other, and its other 
advantages, such as not burdening the poor, demoraliz- 
ing the community by keeping up an army of spies and 
a is in inverse ratio to the number of arti- 
cles taxed. 


— A dangerous duel for passers-by took place 
recently in Bread street, in front of Delmonico’s. A 
Mr. H. H. Fall and a Mr. H. Newton having some 
quarrel, Newton, who is a large man, threatened to 
horsewhip Fall. Being thus forewarned, this last 
determined to be forearmed, and therefore provided 
himself with a pistol. Both of these persons being 
street speculators, there was every chance of their 
meeting again near this locality, and the first time they 
did so, after a few sharp words, which gathered a crowd 
about them, they each drew revolvers and commenced 
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at the reports of the pistols, a Mr. Grass who was in 
the vicinity was wounded. Fortunately his wound was 
was arrested and refused bail by the judge. Newton 
ran away and escaped, 


—- Wendell Phillips having spoken of General 
Rousseau’s personal attack upon Senator Grinnell as 
**cowardly,’’ General Rousseau writes to defend him- 
self by quoting his military record. To this Mr. 
Phillips responds that he cares nothing for that, but 
granting it to be brilliant, as it really was, that is no 
justification for attacking a senator for words svoken in 
debate, since the right of free speech should be sacred, 
and the very existence of free government is attacked 
by such a course. 


—— The New Haven Railroad Company is ‘said to 
have resolved upon abolishing the dead-head system. 
The move is a good one, if i would really be carried 
out judiciously. 


—— A correspondent for a French paper writes that 
| he has found one hundred and thirty-one different 
| portraits of Patti, and supposes that this is only a por- 
\ 





tion of those which have been made. The calculation 

of the hours it must have taken to make these pictures 

surprised the writer, though he is the more so when he 
( reflects that a person who has so much time to spend 
; thus, can never find an hour of leisure when it is 
wanted for the purpose of singing in a charitible con- 
cert. 


— Madame Ristori was honored with an invitation 
to a supper by the Italian School Committee the other 
evening. The affair passed off quite pleasantly. She 
has acted 170 times in this country, and goes away 
covered with laurels, and freighted with dollars. 


—— It appears that the messenger sent by Mr. Seward 
to Juarez in order to ask pardon for Maximilian, has 
been quite successful. He writes that the Liberals are 
quite sanguinary in their intentions, and that he i+ 
quite contented with the pineapples of the country. He 
doubts greatly whether Escobedo and Juarez will spare 
their prisoners, and felicitates himself on the fin 
weather he had during his journey, since he met a hali 
day without rain. He thinks that Escobedo, having 
35,000 men under him, holds all the routes to Queretaro 
except one, and gives his assurance that Mexico is the 
first country in the world tor Lima beans. He add- 
that Juarez, sure of success, expects to tramp through 
the mud of Mexico betore two months, and that the 
Mexican women are worth twice the Mexican men, 
which is a valuable opinion. 


— With No. 105, of the Cammery Corner, there wil! 
be given away a wood-cut measuring 19 by 24, engraved 
by Mr. W. J. Linton, from the original picture by J. G. 
Brown, now ia the exhibition of the National Academy, 
and called ‘‘ Against His Will.”” The picture represents 
two little girls who have captured a boy on his way to 
school, and are bent on kissing him against his will. A 
third little girl, bringing home a loaf of bread, stands 
looking on, partly wiih envy, aud partly with astonish- 
ment, The action of the picture is admirable, and the 
eugraving excellent. 

Foreign. 


—— The International Congress for the study of 
nea history are to hold a meeting in Paris on the 
30th of A 


— Henry Morley, the Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University College at Dublin, delivered 


lish literature, in which he said that ‘“‘a Germanic Eny- 
land, without a strong infusion of the Celtic element, 


**no church worthy of architectural notice, or of art, 
would be known to us but for the Celt.” 


—— The Manchester Omnibus Company are prosecut- 
ing their money-takers for embezzling a portion of the 
fares. It does not seem to occur to the company to pay 
such wages that their employés are not forced to resort 
te dishonesty. 


— Miss Carpenter has delivered an address upon fe- 
male education at Bombay, to an audience among whom 
were many of the leaders of the native Hindoo popula- 
tion. Miss Carpenter’s visit to India was undertaken 
for the purpose of calling attention to and improving 
the condition of women in India, and she is well-satis- 
fied with the result of her labors. The idea of a wo- 
man speaking in public, or in any way employing her 
intellectual gifts, is more abhorrent to Hindoo preju- 
dices than even to our own; but yet Miss Carpenter 
seems to have uniformly met only with courtesy. 


— The suggestion comes from England that the 
recent action ot Congress concerning the dress of our 
foreign representatives, was aimed at Mr. Ad»ms, our 
Minister at London, who wears State occasions a 
suit of blue and gold, which was designed by his father 
when he was Secretary of State under Monroe. 


—— A movement has among the tailors of al) 
the countries of Europe to form amcng themselves an 
alliance offensive and defensive on matters connected 
with the interest of their craft. 


The Benedictines of Bristol, England, who are 
the pre-Raphaelites of religion, were very busy during 
Easter week. During this season they 
services a day, and extra cnes on Good Friday, consist- 
| ing of seven sermons upon the seven sentences spoke’ 
by Christ on the cross. ng these services one of the 
officiating clergymen fainted from weakness, produced 
by excessive fasting. This society desires to reform th 

present condition of the English church; and from this 
it would appear, if we may believe the writers of Enz- 
lish fiction, from its commencement, they have begun 
with a radical change in the babits of the clergymen. 


—In the weekly list of deaths for Liverpool re- 
cently, there were two deaths of children from suffc:a- 
tion by overerowding; one of them slept with its parents 
and four other children in the same bed, and the other 
in a room with eleven other persons, 











firing. Unfortunately neither of them shot the other, | 
but though the crowd scattered like a flock of pigeons | 


not dangerous, and the ball has been extracted. Fall | 


recently a lecture on the influence of the Celt on Eng- | 


could never have produced a Shakespeare;”’ and that | 


three or four | 





—— Bismarck is said to have threatened in case of 
war between France and Prussia that he would publish 
the names of those Parisian editors who were sub- 
orned by Prussia during the late war with Austria to 
write in her favor. The threat is said to have produced 
great consternation .among the Parisian editors; but 
perhaps the whole story is only a canard. 


— Ataconcert given recently in Marseilles for the 
benefit of the Poies, the fashionab'e world of that city 
attended in great numbers, and being well acquainted 
with euch other,conversation was carried on so constantly 
as to prevent any attention to the music, until some wit 
in the company wrote and passed about the following 
note: “The performers will please play piano so as not 
to disturb the conversation.” This note had the 
desired effect. 


—— The Pall Mall Gazette speaks of the disgraceful 
scenes which take place in the corridors of the Houses 
of Parliament, where it s:ems the amount of crimina- 
tion and recrimination arising from disputes concern- 
ing the equitable division of public plunder are such as 
wou'd do credit even to the government of New York 
city. In one respect, how: ver, the members of Par- 
liament show their superiority, since they confine such 
expeditions to the corridors, refraining from them 
while in session. 


—— In a suit for damages, brought against the Great 
Western Railroad, in London, on appeal, four of the 
judges upon the bench retired, because they were 
stockholders in the railway. 


—— A London paper advertises a method to prevent 
hunting over lands, with or without danger to the 
sportsmen, at two guineas on application or four 
guineas the season. 


—— Herr Schweitzer, the Director of the Observatory 
at Moscow, maintains in a pamphlet that the city is 
built upon a thin crust, covering a bottomless 
abyss. The opinion has excited enough attention to 
— eppointment of a commission to examine 
into 


—— Mr. Powers is reported to be against the plar of 
| taxing foreign picture, and to hold the opinicn that 
Italy will retaliate by so taxing resident American 
arlists, that they will be obliged to leave. 


—— Mr. Harrold Mellor asserts that he has discovered 
| the remains of King Alfred, which have now been 
buried 966 years. The bodies of Ethelbald and 
Ethelbert, King Alfred’s two brothers, lie buried in 
Sherborne Abbey. Mr. Mellor feels confident that the 
royal remains are now lying in the gilt mortuary over 
| the chancel of Hyde Par.sii Cnurch, near W'nchester; 
| and the two leaden plates found by him, with the king’s 

name upon them, are now in the hands of the Vicar, 
| the Rev. W. Williams. 


—— The ¢o-operative stores of the employés in the 
civil service of England are to be opened to the public, 
since they have been found so successful an economy 
tv the originators. 


A writer in the Edinburg Review on “ American 
Archeology,”’ thinks that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America, from their worship of the Lingham and other 
peculiariti-s, received their relizion ir: m the £:st, and 
emigraied from there. As, however, this peculiarity of 
worship is common to every early religion, and as Ame- 
rica is believed by geologists to have been the first 
solid land created, why is it not as likely that the East 
derived its religion and was peopled by emigration from 
America, or as is, perhaps, more probable, that the in- 
habitants of both couniries were Autochthones, and 
formed their religion for themselves? ° 














Major-General William Tecumseh Sherman, 


Wuiu14M Tecomsen SHerman was born in 
the State of Ohio in 1820. His father was the Hon. C. R, 
Sherman, of Lancaster, who was a Judge of thc Supreme 
Court of Ohio. William Tecumseh entered West Coiut 
in 1836, and graduated in 1840. In 1848 he was breveted 
Captain for meritorious service in California during the 
Mexican war. In 1853 he resigned from the ermy and 
was made President of the State Military Institute of 
Louisiana, which posit‘on he resigned when events 
showed that Louisiana coutemplated secession. 

His lett-r to the Governor upon this occasion is a 
model both for the sentiments of loyalty it cuntamed 
and the terre style in which they were expressed. After 
his resignation Gen, Sherman took immediately an 
Active position in the army, and commanded the third 
brigade at the first battle of Bull Run. 

At this time, and before, he suw the magnitude of the 
contest the country was engaged in, aad so advised the 
Government, but his opin‘ons were considered absurd, 
| and he himself hardly escaped tue imput :tion of lunacy, 
The result showed that even he had underrated the 
greatness of the contest, though perhaps if his advice 
had been followed at the time he gave it, the war would 
not have had the opportuni‘y of growing as great as 
it did. 

After the battle of Bull Ren, Gen. Sherman was not 
engaged in any important active service until the early 
part of 1862, when he was appointed to the command of 
a corps under Gen. Grant, and took an active part gn 
the battle of Shiloh. 

On the Ist of May, 1862, he was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, and in December following made 
commander of the fifteenth army corps, over the de- 
partment of Tennessee. He was preseut at the siege of 
Vickeburg, and in 1864, was placed by Grant in com- 
mand of the expedition which, commencing with the 
capture of Atlanta, marched to the sea and from thero 
toward Richmond, crush ng the military power of the 
Contederacy in conn: ction with the army of the Poto- 
mac as grain is crushed between the upper and lower 
millstones. 

The popularity which his brilliant military career 
gained, was, at its height, dimmed by his assumption 
| of political power in capitulating with Johnson for the 
| surrender ot the last armed force of the Confederacy. 
| Though to a shallow observer it would appear that the 

people of the country was as ungrateful as is foolishly 
| asserted in the usual slander of Republics which takes 
the form almost of a proverb, yet there was never a 
more convincing display of the justice of the American 
people than the disapprobation with which they looked 
upon this action, not blinded even by the brilliancy of 
Sherman’s military achievements nor influenced by the 
enthusiasm of victory. 

Since the war this mistake has been freely forgiven, 
and next to Grant no one of the soldiers of the late war 
is more warmly honored and respected by the American 
people than William Tecumseh Sherman. 

During his campaign through the South, Gen. Sher- 
man had occasion several times to answer letters which 
were sent to him by various correspondents, and in 
every case his replies showed that he wielded the pen 
with as masterly a grasp as the sword. His letters to 
General Hood and to the Mayor of Atlanta, may be men- 
tioned especially, and recently a letter written by him 
to Gen. Grant, in reply to one in which Grant accords 
to Sherman the greatest merit as his assistant during 
the war, shows the true re.ations of mutual recognition 
and regard which obtain between these two great men, 
and is specially noticeable for the wise advice ‘t qives to 
Gen. Grant to leave Washingten and avoid all connes- 
tion with the politicians and politics, but place himselg 
in intimate and honest relations with the people. 

General Sherman bas obtained a leave of abs~nce, and 
intends to make one of the party which has hired a 
steamer for a trip to the Holy Land, stopping at various 

places of interest on the way. His presence wili vive a 
| great charm to the journey, since in social life he 1s ag 
agreeable, as in war he is redoubtable, 
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THE OLD COURTS IN DOCTORS’ COMMONS, LONDON, RECENTLY DEMOLISHED, 


The Old Courts in Doctors’ Commons. place is comparatively little known. Thousands who 
One of the most mysterious places in London to stran- | are familiar with the archway in the south-western cor- 
gers, is that called ‘Doctors’ Commons.’ Many per- | ner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, are little aware of the full 
sons understand the term generally as applied to the | extent of “the Commons,” their interest in the place 








MIM-BOU-TAYOU, BROTUER Of THE TYCOON OF JAPAN, AND THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES OF HIS 
SUITE, IN PARIS. - 


generally halting at the most attractive portion—the 
Will Office, where many thousand searches are made 
during a single year. This office is situated in Great 


great depository of wills, and others perhaps know that 
it has something to do with matrimony; but few are 
aware how many courts of law until lately held their 
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OTTOMAN SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION—KIOSQUE OF THE BOSPHORUS. 


sittings in this old locality. it is true that novelists ; Knightrider street, named—as Stow supposed—of 
have been accustomed to take their heroes and heroines | “‘ knights well armed and mounted at the Tower Royal, 
to Doctors’ Commons, but the actual situation of the | riding from thence through that street west to Creed 
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The Pictorial Spirit ot the European Illustrated Press. 





CANOE RACE AT THAMES DITTON, NEAR LONDON, 


ane, and so out at Ludgate toward Smithfield,” there , The former house, in Great Knightrider street, was pro- 
‘to tourney, joust or otherwise | We leave the Will | vided for the civilians and canonists, about the reign of 
Office, and advancing up the street, soon reach {the | Queen Elizabeth, by Dr. Henry Harvey, Dean of the 
buildings now in course of demolition—Doctors’ Com- | Arches; before which time they were lodged at a tavern 





FRENCH EXPEDITION TO CAMBODGE, COCHIN CHINA--THE FIGHT AT PEAM-TEN-COFO. 


in Paternoster row. Sir George Buc, Master ot the 
Revels, states that “ the late most renowned and pomp 
ous Prelate, Doctor Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal of York,4) 


mons or the College of Advocates, more properly called 
the College of Doctors of Law, being a ‘common 
house”’ and the residence of the doctors of the civil 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SWEDISH SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION, 


law practicing in London, who lived there (for diet and ; had designed to build a fair college of stone for them 
lodging) ina collegiate manner and commoning together; | in London, of which Sir Robert Cotton had seen the 
and the Doctors still dine together on every court-day. | plot and_model in ‘papers.’’, The house in Great Knight- 
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WALTER BROWN, OF PORTLAND, MAINE, JAMES HAMILL, OF PITTSBURG, PA. 
THE CONTESTANTS FOR THE ROWING CHAMPIONSHIP, AT PITTSBURG, PA., TUESDAY, MAY 2lsT.—sSEE PAGE 172, 


rider street was destroyed in the great fire, when the 
civilians and canonists removed to Exeter House in the 
Strand, until the rebuilding of the college, at the charge 
of the profession, in 1672. Hatton, in 1708, describes TI Pings), 
the buildings as “spacious and commodious, with am- | WY Rea \\\i 
bulatories.’’ These were of red brick, of the style that | + | f \TM 
prevailed shortly after the great fire. The property 
possessed a frontage to Great Knightrider street of 186 
feet, and to Benct’s Hill of about 62 feet, in each of 
which were entrances, a!so with a foot access to Thames 
strect; the total area, including the garden, being more 
than three-quarters of an acre. The interior consisted 
of two quadrangles, chiefly occupied by the Doctors, a 
hall tor the hearing of causes, dining-room and library 
over. The houses occupied by the Doctors were seven- 
teen in number, and contained upward of 149 rooms. 
The dwellings appear to have provided for comfort as 
well as study, and were mostly supplied with larder, | 
pantry, and coal, wine and beer cellars; although one | 
dwelling consisted only of a room on the first floor, and 
an office on the ground floor. Each outer door bor® 
the name of the tenant, the Doctor—these names mostly 
familiar to the public in connection with the reports of 
trials in Doctors’ Commons. 


| each carrying a smart white burgee, the various boats 
and other craft accompanying the procession, and the 
crowd of spectators afoot, on horseback, or in carriages, 
who clustered thickly under the elms of Hampton 
Court. The course was from this point, half a mile 
| | belew Hampton Court bridge, to the post marking three 
ee miles and a half from Teddington. The great event of 
i i Wi EW \ the day, however, was the canoe chase over land and 
Wit | belt } \\ water for the captain’s challenge cup, the second prize 
| H | mu AA | WA | being the Canoe Club cook’s canoe, Cuisine. Four flags 
| Hit | | / were arranged at the angles of a square, two on each 
Hi, ! } ii side of the river, and the starting-point was fixed mid- 
I MI Mh) } i | way between them, a little lower down the stream. 
HH | M fil Mr. Inwards, the mate, was selected to start first, and 
i | | MI | had two minutes’ law, after which the remaining canoes 
H | : hi) | | rushed after him. The course was diagonally across, 
WNW AM \ | round all the flags in succession, and back to the start- 
| | HY i \ ing-point. In the land part of the race each man had 
{ to carry his canoe in his arms and to 1un. Amid cheers 
| from the banks, Mr. Inwards made his way gallantly by 
land and water; but was soon overtaken by Mr. A. Kin- 
naird, of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the excite- 
ment grew fast and furious, Mr. Kinnaird and Colonel 
| Wright, of the “‘ Robin Hoods,” purser of the club, 
who were ahead of the rest, becoming locked together 
bebind a tree, and finally emerging “heads and tails” 
at the water-side. Aftera gallant struggle, Mr. Kinnaird 
won the race, Colonel Wright being second, and Mr. 
Inwards, who had come in nearly a minute late, third. 
Mr. Lambton Young was fourth. Colonel De Bathe, of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, acted as judge, and Mr. 
George Herbert as umpire. The sports ended at six 
o’clock, atter which the members of the club dined to- 
gether at the Swan. 
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Canoe Race at Thames-Ditton, near 
London, 


A grand muster of the Canoe Club took place recently 
at Thames-Ditton, between Hampton Court and King- 
ston, on the Thames. The procession of canoes started 

y from the Swan Inn, Thames-Ditton, led by the captain 
a in the Rob Roy, paddled slowly up the river past Ditton 
Eyot to Sharper’s Island, where they rested for a few | 
minutes, and then resumed their course along the 


- -' in Paris. 
barge-walk, under the Middlesex shore, as far as Lady == = == : : E : == — Mim-Bou-Tayou and his Suite, 
Ponsonby’s gate, which had been fixed on as the start- : “ In our last issue we gave an illustration of the arrival 


ing-point for the races. At this place the river pre BILLIARD TABLE PRESENTED TO GEN. GRANT BY MESSRS. PHELAN AND COLLENDER OF NEW of this prince, who is the brother of the Tycoon, at 
sented an extremely pretty appearance with the canoes YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 172. | Toulon, and here represent him apd the chief officers 
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,, THE ABBIVAL OF JEFFERSON DAYL3 ON BOARD THE STEAMER JOHN SYLVESTER, AT ROCKETT'S LANDING, JAMES RIVER, YA, SATURDAY, MAX 1ITH,~SKEICHED BY JAS E, TAYLOR, —SEE PAGE 172. 
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of his suite, However much the civilization of Japan 
may be behind that of Europe, yet in all matters of 
ceremony and the pomp and circumstance surrounding 
royalty, the Japanese are even in advance of the Euro- 
peans. Royzlty of avy kind, in any nation requires 
to be surrounded with all such appliances, in order to 
dazzle and captivate the vulgar; and though still in 
Europes the sovereigns, what with maids of hqnor, 
gentlemen-in-waiting, ushers of the gold and silver 
etic s, flunki:s and footmen in livery, aud other attend- 
ants, manage to m*ke a somewhat imposing effect, yet 
their state is as nothing in comparison with that which 
surrounds tho rulers of the Last, It requires, how- 
ever, the people to be intelligent in order that they 
should respect their rulers as the symbols of the law, 
as well when they appearas Lincoln did in a shooting 
jacket, as when they are never exposed to the vulgar 
gaze of the people without the robes and insignia of 
office, with their numerous attendants. The Japanese 
being tho most inquiring and the most progressive of 
the Eastern nat‘ons, will probibly be struck with this 
fact during some of their travels in Europe or in this 
country. 


Ottoman Section of the Paris Exposition. 


This illustration shows tho kiosque which forms a 
portion of the Ottoman portion of the great Exposition, 
This building is modeled after the best specimens of 
this style of architecture, These architectural forms, 
and the style of ornamentation, are all copied from 
natural forme, so that the study of these specimens will 
open to the architects of Europe a new field of study 
and investigation, which cannot but result to their 
benefit and improvement, 


Ruins of a Street in Mitylene. 


The earthquake which has recently desolated Mitylcne, 
in the Greek Archipelago, has caused great suffering 
Our illustration represents the condition of one of the 
principal streets. Food*has been provided for the 
sufferers from the Ocean, one of the English ficet in the 
Mediterranean. The descriptions of the earthquake 
and the sufferings it has caused are heart-rending. 


Battle of Peam-Ten Cofo Against the Na- 
tives ot Cambodge, Cochin-China, 

The war in Cochin-China botween the French and a 
portion of the natives still continucs. We gave some 
few weeks ago several illustrations connected with this 
subject, and now continue them with the above, which 
illustrates the last accounts received from the seat of 
the trouble, 

General Vew of the Swedish Section in 

the Paris Exposition. 

The peculiarities of Swedish architecture are repre- 
sented in the buildings in this section of the Exposition, 
while those of the dress of the natives can be studied 
in the attendants, and the national dishes may be dis 
cussed in the restaurant be!onging to the same section, 
so that for a time the visitors may suppose themselvcs 
in Sweden itself. 


The Admiral Persano before the High 
Court of Justice, Florence, Italy. 


The result of the war of 1866 between Italy ard Aus- 
tria, though favorable to Italy, yet resulted in the deteat 
of the Italian navy. The Admiral Persano, who was in 
command, has in consequence been disinissed the ser- 
vice, and our illustration represents his appearance be- 
fore the court which decreed his dismissal. It was 
during this war that the American built ironclad, the 
Re d'Italia, which was purchased by the Italian Gov- 
ernment in this city, was sunk by a shell. 








All’s Wel! That Ends Well. 


BY WEEVILLE JAMES. 
CHAPTER I. 

Nor more than two hours’ ride from the metrop- 
olis is a pleasant little village rejoicing in the 
name of . Itis situated ona little bay run- 
ning up from the ocean—on one side, bold rocks 
and cliffs; and on the other, undulating plains 
and valleys. From alittle hamlet, it had grown 
to be a town of some tliree thousand people, and 
country-seats of wealthy gentlemen began to be 
scattered about its precincts. The fishing was 
good, the bathing excellent, and the salt air 
invigorating and bracing. 

Here lived Aerial Fogg, Esq., poet and author, 
a cheerful bachelor of five-and-forty. His princi- 
ple was “ pitch in.” He was a bull and a bear at 
all times in the literary stock-market, Any popu- 
Jar idea he would write down—any unpopular idea 
he would write up. At one time he was in favor 
of the emancipation of woman from the thraldom 
of man. In other words, he was a shining light 
in the school of Mrs. Bloomer, without knowing 
anything about it. 

Adjoining his apartments were those of one Mr. 
Reginald Percywho was enjoying the melancholy 
pleasure of receivirg from a discriminating public 
the usual reward of merit and genius—povorty. 
He was an artist. He painted the aforesaid bold 
rock and cliffs. He gazed on them by moonlight, 
by sunlight, by starlight, by twilight—in fact, 
sometimes by no lisht at all. Percy liked Fogg, 
and Fogg liked Percy, so their neighborship was 
happy. - 

There was a very fine hotel in the village, which 
some of the city solid men visited every summer. 
Among others, Mr. Bullion Brown, an eminent 
and wealthy banker. [lis cortege consisted of a 
sister, Amarinthia, still a maiden of a very uncer- 
tain age—however, call it forty—a daughter, Clara, 
beautiful in person, but devoted to the emancipa- 
tion of her sex from the tyranny of man. She 
ignored hoops, wore boots, smoked cigars, and 
made it a point occasionally to “smile.” The 
third was Emily, his nicce, a charming girl, more 
or less addicted to the stage. Left devendent, in 
early life, upon her uncle, in maturer years sie 
determined to be her own mistress, and carn tame 
and wealth in the dramatic profession, 








CHAPTER Il. 
Ir was a lovely morning in the latter part of 
June, when Percy, entering Fogg’s apariments, 


found him pacing the room in evident agitation. 
“Hal Fogg, have you got the toothache? 
You are running about the room like a Bed- 
lamite.” 
‘No, but I have received a letter this morning, 
evidently in a lady’s Land-writing Let me read 
it to you: 





no reality, no solitude about the theatre. 





| of woman. Your ideas are splendid, and I will 


assist you in realizing them. 4 shall stay at ths 
hotel during the season, and I hereby offer you 
my sincere iriendship. 1f we agree well togetler, 
I nope we shall have a unison of kindred spirits 
—an affinity of souls, I shall either call this fore- 
noon, or you may visit me at the hotel, room 
No, 13, Sympathetically yours, 
*** Ciara Buurron Brown.’ 

**Now, my dear Percy, this is the beginning of o 
glorious adventure. Do you know that the father 
of this young lady is one of the richest bankers in 
the city?” 

“That may be, but she decidedly hates matri- 
mony,” replied Percy. 

The gay and festive Fogg glanced carelessly at 
@ mirror. 

“I shall soon removo that objection. She is 
evidently charmed with my literary efforts. IfI call 
on her, I shall show myself in all my brilliant 
colors. Ha! ha! I shall soon capture her. 
Imagine only the moment when she flings herself 
upon my manly bosom, confessing in timid tones, 
that I am the sole object of her soul’s adoration ?” 

“You are right. Your air~your whiskers, I 
confess, are irresistible. Suppose, however, the 
lady calls this morning ?’ 

“True! What's to be done in that event? 
Shall I see her, or not? Ah! I haveit. My dear 
fellow, you must assist me. You must play my 
part. I will go out, and pass ‘for you. I shall 
offer to paint her portrait.” 

“The devil! You cannot paint a portrait.” 

“Remember, I am no longer Aerial Fogg, but 
Reginald Percy, tho artist.” 

“But,” said Percy, “if I am Fogg, I shall be 
obliged to receive her, or at least call on her,” 

“Do so, my boy. I am not afraid of rivals. 
By the way, she might call here at any minute, 
so I shall bolt, and be bacx in a couple of hours.” 





CHAPTER III. 


So Foaa departed, leaving Percy to his own 
thoughts, A knock at the door ushered in Mr. 
Bullion Brown, and his friend Mr. Dardonville, 

** Have I the honor, sir,” said Mr. B. B., ‘of 
addressing Aerial Fogg, Esq. ?” 

** You have, sir,” remarked Percy. 

“Then, Mr. Fogg; youcan assist me materially, 
I am Bullion Brown the banker. You have written 
a great many things about the emancipation of 
woman, My daughter Clara has taken a great 
fancy to your ideas, To make a long story short, 
a@ is not right with her, She refuses to marry, 
and she wants to become your friend. Here is 
Mr. Dardonville, the future husband of my 
daughter. Everything is already completed. We 
are going into partnership. The contract is 
signed, but yet after all, I find myself in a pecu- 
liarly perplexing predicament, for the willful girl 
absolutely refuses to marry.” 

** How can I help you?” said Percy. 

“You can, sir. Disabuse her of these foolish 
ideas, which she has imbibed from your writings. 
She will either call or send for you. Do the best 
you can,” and Mr. Brown left the room. 

‘“*My dear Mr. Fogg,” observed Mr. Dardon- 
ville, ‘‘Clara has determined to wear a man’s 
dress, and has made a vow never to entertain 
matrimony. I have never seen her, for this mar- 
riage has been arranged by her father as a busi- 
ness matter, She has been informed of it, and 
without knowing me, she, I am told, manifests 
the greatest aversion to aninterview. You see, 
sir, that I am also in a peculiarly perplexing pre- 
dicament.” 

** As she does not know you,” said Percy, “ you 
might introduce yourself under another name. 
For example, I will give you both my room and 
myname. You sball.be Fogg, and I shall be 
Dardonville, She is likely to call at any moment, 
according to a letter which I received from her 
this morning ; 80, with your permission, I will 
retire, leaving you master of the field.” 

Muttering to himself, ‘‘ This is beginning to be 
decidedly interesting,” he wentiato his own apart- 
ment. 

A moment afterward, a young lady entered, and 
addressing Dardonville, inquired : 

** Are you Mr. Aerial Fogg ?” 

“Fogg! Fogg! Oh, yes,I believe I am,” said 
the bewildered Dardonville. 

** Well, then, I am Emily Bullion Brown, niece 
of the banker, and I have come to solicit your 
advice.” 

“Yes, I know—about the emancipation theory ! 
You refuse to marry—you-——” 

* But, sir-——” 

“Ah, I thought, after all, it would prove only 
to be an absurd idea.” 

“TI donot understand you, sir,” said Emily. “I 
shall leave the room. Perhaps you mean my 
cousin Clara.” 

Dardonville stared in surprise. 

** Not Clara—so handsome, and not Clara! But 
pardon me, lady. Iam confused—I ——” 

“You write sometimes for the theatre, do you 
not, Mr. Fogg?” 

“Well, yes—I don’t know—I believe I do some- 
times.” 

* Then, sir, I want your advice. 
pare myself for the stage.” 

** You wish to—aro you in earnest? So young, 
so beautiful, and——” ejaculated the bewildered 
Dardonviile, at the same time seizing her hand. 

*T am not happy in my uncle’s house. He is 
kind and good, but still lam adependent. I wish 
to achieve my own position, if 1 can, and what 
nobler field is there than the stage? The very 
idea of such a career is enough to inspire me, 
But why are you silent? I want you to tell me 
frankly whether I have any talent.” 

“Is there no nobler cireer than this? There is 
But I 
am confused. The fact is, I have just received 
very important news. If you would allow me to 
call on you, I hope I shall be able to advise you 
as to your true course of future life.” 

** A visit would oblige me much, sir. 
is No. 13, at the hotel, 


I want to pre- 


My parlor 
I shall certainly expect 


“*Srm: You have written for the emancipation ' you, at your earliest convenience.” 


, 


_ Saying this, Miss Emily bade the astonished 
Dardonville au revoir, and quitted the apart- 
ment, 

Perey, who witnessed her exit, entered. 

‘My dear Mr. Fogg,” said Dardonville, “ that 
was not Clara, It was Emily, her cousin, a charm- 
ing girl, afairy, an angel. But, alas! I suppose 
I shall have to marry tiie other one, I tell you 
that Emily shall never appear on the stage. Mr. 
Fogg, please lend me the use of your name for a 
short time longer. I do not want her to know me 
under my own. I shall then go to Mr. Brown, 
and tell him that you have promised to cure Clara 
of her emancipation ideas—that you want but 
time. Now let us be friends, and dine together.” 

“With pleasure ; but, first, I will call my ser- 
vant—Peter.” 

Peter (Fogg’s valet) came in bowing. 

“Now, Peter,” said Percy, ‘Iam going out for 
a while, See that you take good care of the 
house.” 

Saying which they both departed. 

Peter became absorbed in a brown study. 
Strange things, he thought, ara going on here. 

Anotherknock. ‘‘ Come in!” 

And in bounced an elderly lady, spare in figure, 
but with a decidedly elevated, blue-stocking look- 
ing forehead, exclaiming : 

“Ah, you are Mr. Fogg! Don’t speak; one 
glance at you proves that I cannot be mistaken. 
Upon your lofty brow I read your brilliant talents. 
Looking in your deep, lustrous eyes, I see the 
genius of your powers.” 

Peter was certainly frightened. 

“But, Madame——” : 

“Stop! You, would ask me what I am here for. 
I understand you. I read your thoughts in your 
very glances, I want to get acquainted with you 
—unite my soul with yours. Don’t speak ; I know 
what you mean when you say, ‘Oh, Lord!’ I 
write too—and hope I am a true priestess of 
Apollo. Here is the First Act of my new 
tragedy.” 

‘But, my dear——” gasped Peter. 


“*T am not entitled to that tender appellation, for, 


Tam still unmarried. I may, perhaps, find the 
right one, that will appreciate me. You want to 
know my name. I read that question in yeur 
eyes. I bear two names—one earthly, one which 
I inherit from my father, and one heavenly, as a 
priestess of the inner life—Sappho Aurora. Ah, 
I see you knew if already. I am Amarinthia, the 
sister of Mr. Bullion Brown, the banker. Why 
should I deny my desire to get acquainted with 
you?” 

Peter stood thunder-struck, and bobbed kis 
head up and down in dismay. 

Amarinthia enthusiastically gushed forth : 

“Away with these cold formalities. I adore 
you. Allow me to give you this ring}as a slight 
token of my admiration for your divine genius. I 
shall expect you at the hotel, room No. 13. Adieu, 
dear Mr. Fogg—a thousand kisses and embraces.” 

So saying she departed as quickly as she entered, 
leaving Peter in a state of mute astonishment, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Bot, reader, we have not yet introduced another 
personage in our little domestic drama, viz., Miss 
Clara, the daughter of Mr. Bullion Brown, and 
the lady devoted to the regeneration of her sex. 

Fancy her standing before a mirrorin room No, 
13 of the hotel, jauntily dressed in male apparel, 
smoking a cigar. 

“Yes,” to Emily, her cousin, who entered at the 
moment, ‘*I am in earnest. I have both courage 
and power enough’ to work for the emancipation 
of woman; and I begin the task by ridding my- 
self of the ridiculous mode of dress that now dis- 
graces our sex. Does not such an idea inspire 
you?” 

“No,” said Emily, “it doesnot. It is absurd— 
foolish—wrong. Do as I do: study—read the 
poets-——” 

* Pshaw!” exclaimed Clara. 
because they are men.” 

*‘ And yet you have offered your friendship to a 
man—Mr. Aerial Fogg!” 

** Because he is the only one who is just to our 
sex. For his sake I came to this place, I shall 
help him to complete the great work. Hal a 
knock at the door.” 

And here a servant brought a card with the 
name of Acrial Fogg inscribed thereon. Emily 
at once withdrew. 

“Hie is indeed most welcome,” said Clara te 
herself, while our artist friend, Reginald Percy, 
stepped into the room. 

** Mademoiselle, I beg you will excuse me; I 
hoped to see Miss Clara Bullion Brown.” 

““T am that person.” 

“Indeed! I did not take you for a lady in this 
attire.” 

** Henceforth, I shall always wear this dress.” 

“ But this is a man’s dress, and you are a wo- 
man,” exclaimed Percy. 

**T don’t recognize you, Mr. Fogg. You have 
written much in favor of the emancipation of 
woman, and now you blame me for having adopted 
your ideas.” 

‘* Well, to tell the plain truth, mademoieelle, I 
have no doubt said and written many foolish 
things. I never was convinced of the truth or 
common sense of the emancipation theory; and 
now that I am older, I have adopted better prin- 
ciples.” 

tYou may change your opinion, sir; I never 
shall mine. Iam satisfied that our sex is tyran- 
nized over by men, and I am resolved to help them 
in breaking their chains.” 

“You cannot do it,” said Percy. 

** We shall see,” observed Clara. 

“You cannot do it, because all our social and 
domestic institutions were established by nature 
herself. As long as your sex cannot do what men 
do, both in a mental and physical sense, your 
position will always necessarily be secondary. 
Could you, for example, handle a sword in a 
duel?” 


“Thate the poets, 





**T believe I can—at least I can learn,” 


** Well, then,” said Percy, “here are two swords, 
You must hold your arm straight forward, so that 
the point of your sword shall be in the same 
direction as your adversary’s left eye.” 

Clara made a few efforts; the weapon was too 
heavy for her, and at last she flung it indignantly 
on the floor. Percy smiled. 

*‘T’ve had enough,” said Clara. 
exercise and practice. Still I am in earnest in my 
theory.” 

“* You are a very beautiful girl, and some day or 
other the right man will appear before you who 
will cause your heart to beat quickly—in fact, 
work an entire revolution in your feelings. As 
long as woman knows how to love, there is no 
possibility of the success of the emancipation 
project. HowI would like to sce you in another 
dress, which would make your beauty appear in a 
better light.” 

Clara, to tell the truth, was confused and con- 
founded. Peroy seized her hand, and kissing it, 
said: 

“And now, farewell. Perhaps we may meet 
some other time.” 

Clara flung her jaunty cap on the floor, and 
woman-like, began to weep. 

“*What a fool I have made of myself, and before 
him, too! What a handsome fellow! I shall 
change my dress at once, and not be a simpleton 
any longer. But I see Emily approaching : I must 
away.” 

CHAPTER V. 

Poor Dardonville, despite his engagement with 
Mr. Bullion Brown for the hand of his daughter 
Clara, found himself considerably perplexed with 
pleasing recollections of her cousin Emily. How- 
ever, he had promised to,call that afternoon at 
No. 18, to give advice, as Mr. Fogg, on theatrical 
matters generally, to the last-named young lady 
in particular. All thoughts of Clara had fled from 
his brain. Every sentiment of his mind and heart 
was centred in the blooming, charming Emily, 
her cousin, As he entered the room, Emily 
greeted him quickly and kindly. 

“You are very punctual, Mn. Fogg, and I feel 
myself much indebted to you for calling.” 

“You flatter me, mademoiselle. I have gravely 
thought the matter over, and have come to the 
conclusion that the stage is not your true field of 
action.” 

“Ah!” gaid Emily, “I fear you judge too 
hastily.” ‘ 

“Nay,” replied Dardonville, ‘‘I do not speak o 
your talents, They, no doubt, are great ; but let 
me tell you, a faithful wife, a loving mother, that 
is the destiny that God and nature have placed 
before your sex. Would you sacrifice the true 
happiness you will find by living out this destiny, 
to the false pomp, the corrupt intrigues of the 
stage?. You desired my advice, I have given it 
to you truthfully. Permit me, now, to take my 
leave.” . 

“ Pray, do not leave, sir. Why such haste?” 

Poor Dardonville was overcome by emotion. At 
last he stammered forth : 

** Because—because—I did not tell you all. No, 
no, I cannot.” 

Seizing and kissing her hand, he bolted from 
the room, leaving Emily transfixed with astonish- 
ment, and a prey to new emotions. 

But we must not dwell here. We must trans- 
port ourselves to the room of the spinster, Miss 
Amarinthia. She was musing on her expected in- 
terview with Mr, Aerial Fogg. 

“The author and poet will surely come. In him 
I have at last found a soul kindred to my own, 
Who knows—heighho!—perhaps I could resolve 
even to—but some one comes.” 

Here her cogitations were interrupted by the 
entrance of Peter, dressed in gorgeous elegance. 

“A thousand times weloome, Mr. Fogg,” ex- 
claimed the youthful and enthusiastic Amarinthia. 
‘“‘T was anxiously waiting for you. Of course you 
received my note.” 

“Your note, madame !”” 

“Don’t tell me anything,” said Sappho Aurora. 
“Let me read the answer in your eyes. Approach 
nearer tome. Let us blend our souls in beatific 
unison.” 

Peter could stand it no longer ; so like a brave 
chevalier, he seized her hand and bedewed it with 
kisses and snuff. 

“Mr, Aerial Fogg, Iam proud of your kissing 
my hand. Sportive creature! you are doing it 
again. The famous writer and poet is actually 
again kissing my hand! What joy—what ecstasy! 
Do not speak ; let me read your thoughts in your 
full, dark, expressive eyes. But now let us not 
loose the precious moments. I promised to read 
you the last act of my new tragedy—I will do it 
now.” 

“For God’s sake, madame!” exclaimed the 
frightened Peter. 

“Don’t speak, Mr. Fogg; I understand your 
noble feeling. Ha! some one knocks!” 

“Lord bave mercy upon me, a miserable sin- 
ner,”’ groaned Peter. 

“* Hasten into my bedroom there, dear Mr. Fogg. 
The tongue of slander cannot assail my reputa- 
tion. Iam prepared to die for you. Quick, quick |” 
and Peter found himself in the spinster’s private 
apartment. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Anp who should the visitor be but the veritable 
Fogg himself! Feeling assured of a hearty wel- 
come, he showered kisses upon the outstretched 
middle-aged hand of the romantic Amarinthia. 

“* Madame, this is the happiest day of my life, 
I assure you itis. Say notaword. Let me gaze 
admiringly, ardently, upon you. Iknow all about 
it. You were writing poems—something grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar, when I disturbed you.” 

“J do not understand, sir—I mean I do not per- 
ceive—” 

“TI see, I see,” said Fogg. ‘You do not per- 
ceive the reason. I came so late, I do not per- 
ceive it either. That’s the beauty of the whole 





affair. But you are a poectess, You have the 
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divine afflatus—I know you have. I see it inyour 
eyes, nose, hair, everything !” ; 

Amarinthia was asusceptible maiden. She was 
not proof against such a bewildering, honeyed 
attack as this. She blushingly and hesitatingly 
said, in languid, yet passionate tones : 

“You have heard of Sappho Aurora ?” 

“ Are you indeed Sappho Aurora?” exclaimed 
Fogg. “I have long admired you in silence, 
How happy I am, then, to meet you in propria 
persona—as a friend—a kindred spirit.” 

“You are flattering a poor servant of the 
heavenly Nine too much, indeed you are,” said 
Amarinthia, with emotion. 

“An admirer of your brilliant talents,” con- 
tinued Fogg, waving one hand in the air, and 
gracefully inserting the other. beneath his coat- 
tails. 

“T cannot find words, sir, to express my feel- 
ings on this occasion. I have written a tragedy ; 
I will read you the first act.” 

Fogg was apparently petrified at the idea. 

For heayven’s sake, madame——” : 

“You alarm me,” cried Amarinthia, observing a 
shadow of pain, accompanied by nervous twitch- 
ings, creeping over his visage. 

‘* Perhaps you are ill.” 

“Tam, madame—I mean—I must—I’m quite 
confused. In fact, I must tear myself away from 
you; I had forgotten that I had accepted an invi- 
tation to fight a duel to-morrow morning, and I 
have not yet arranged my worldly affairs.” 

“A duel! How romantic. Devoted creature! 
No doubt you have accepted it for my sake——” 

“IT am grieved to leave you, but I must, 
madame. I have my will to make. In fact, I 
have a lot of things to attend to before my earthly 
spirit takes its heavenward flight.” 

Saying which, the tender Fogg, once more press- 
ing his lips upon her hand, hastily disappeared. 

“That is a man indeed!” sighed Amarinthia, 
as she heard the door close behind him. ‘* He 
has quite charmed me. And to think of his going 
to fight a duel on my account! How noble! 
How brave! I wonder who he is? But I must 
release Mr. Fogg. Tell me—quick,” she exclaim- 
ed, as she let Peter out of her bedroom, “ did you 
hear our conversation ?—did you know him by his 
voice ?” 

‘*No,” said Peter; and therein Peter lied, for he 
well knew it was the voice of his master. 

‘* He misunderstood my inquiry as to his name,” 
continued Amarinthia, “I was so very anxious 
to know it. At ail events, he is a great poet.” 

Peter coughed, and blew his nose fiercely. 
situation was anything but pleasant. 

“But, my dear Mr. Fogg, let us resume our 
reading.” 

“Excuse me. It is so late; I must be off. I 
feel ill, and must see an undertaker at once in re- 
gard to my obsequies, Farewell! and if forever, 
fare thee well!” 

Saying which, Peter crushed his hat in a gloomy 
manner over. his eyes, thumped his left breast 
violently, as if to indicate that his malady lay near 
the region of the heart, and rushed from the 
apartment, 


His 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘An, Iam glad you are at home, Mr. Fogg,” 
said Dardonville, as he entered the room where 
Percy was sitling. ‘My dear friend, I hardly 
know what to do.” 

**Do you love Emily ?” inquired Percy. 

“Indeed Ido! She is a seraph—an angel.” 

** And does she love you ?” 

*Thope she does; my future happiness depends 
upon it.” 

“* Well, then, marry her.” 

“How canI do that? My contract with Clara’s 
father-——” 

“Break it. Things have come to such a pass 
now that I don’t believe Mr. Bullion Brown could 
induce his daughter to marry you.” 

“Are you gure of that ?” exclaimed Dardonville. 
“If true, I should beso happy. I will cheerfully 
cancel the contract on my part, and give up all 
expectations of becoming a partner in his influ- 
ential house, for the sake of sweet Emily.” 

“Well, then, I will be frank with you, as you 
have been with me; I love Clara myself.” 

“My dear, good friend, Fogg, you are a savior 
—devil take it, I hardly know how to express my- 
self, I shall marry Emily, and you shall marry 
Ciara,” 

“Yes, but that’s not so easily done,” laughingly 
observed Percy. ‘ We must first get the consent 
of the parties concerned. Ihave reason to believe 
that I stand well in Clara’s eyes, but I cannot 
ask her hand from her father, He is rich; I am 

rr.” 

“Tf Clara loves you, Mr. Fogg, your poverty will 
not prove a serious obstacle, I shall now say 
adieu.” 

At this moment the veritable Fogg entered. 

_ “T tell you, Percy, matters are becoming quite 
interesting.” : 

“T should rather think they were ; complicated, 
I might say.” 

“I made a decided—a deep impression—on 
Clara, Iam sure I did,” said Fogg, rubbing his 
hands with a smile of triumph. 

“The devil you did! Are you not mistaken ?” 

“Not a bit. Her behavior demonstrated it be- 
yond a doubt. But I am in a fix, nevertheless. I 
think I told you already about Emily.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

* Well, then, she also loves me.” 

“You are a lucky dog, Fogg.” 

“Tt is now necessary for me to make a choice,” 
continued the exultant old bachelor. ‘ Emily is 
amiable and mild, Though poor, she is just the 





woman tomake aman happy. Clara, on the other 
hand, is spirited and rich.” 
You are right, Fogg. I perceive you are in a | 
dilemma.” 
“And that is not all. The two girls have an | 
aunt.” 
. “Does she love you, too?” smilingly inquired 
ercy, 





** Oh, passionately. I called on her. She was 
charmed with me, and exhausted all her tender- 
ness upon me. It is true, she is no longer young, 
but she is very rich, and mistress of her own 

important point, truly. 


property.” 
Fogg, 
ellow.” 


* That’s a vi 
you are a Inck 

** Now, which would you advise me to take ?” 

“That is hard to say. Propose in writing to all 
three, and let accident decide.” 

“EF =| Til doit; and accident shall indicate 
who shall be the fortunate lady, worthy to bear 
the illustrious name of Fogg.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue following day, Mr. Bullion Brown was in- 
dulging in a post-prandial nap, when he was 
awakened by the entrance of his niece, Emily. 

“*T should like to speak to you, uncle.” 

Do, my dear child.” 

You havo always been a father to me. For 
that I shall ever esteem and love you. . I hope 
soon, however, to be no longer a burden to you. 
— is at last a fitting opportunity offered me 
SO anal 

* To what, Emily ad 

**To marry, sir.’ 

“The deace! Pray, who is the happy man ?” 

“Mr, Aerial Fogg.” 

“The devil take that Fogg! 
Clara’s head, and then he turns yours. 
can I do in the matter?” 

**T shall not marry without your cor.sent.” 

**Well, well; I shall make inquiries about his 
character and standing, and if all proves satis- 
factory, I shall give my consent.” 

** Thanks, my good uncle.” 

“You are a good girl, Emily; but I see your 
Aunt Amarinthia approaching. Ah! sister, you 
have arrived just in the nick of time, for I have 
news for you. Emily is going to be married.” 

**Bless me,” said Amarinthia, ‘Then she and 
I can celebrate the same day under like circum- 
stances.” 

“Thunder! 
brother, 

‘Mean? Why I just called to let you know 
that I had resolved to change my present condi- 
tion—in other words, to get married.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Brown, smiling ; “I’m 
glad of it. You have waited long enough. Now 
tell me, who is to be the happy man ?” : 

‘* Mr. Aerial Fogg.” 

* Acrial Fogg!” said Brown. 

* Aerial Fogg!” exclaimed Emily. 

“Damn Fogg!” said Mr. Brown, getting ex- 
cited; “‘I believe that fellow must Le the devil 
himself.” 

“There must be some mistake.about this,” said 
Emily. ‘Aunt, it cannot be.” 

. “And why not, Miss Pert? It can be, and 
it is, 

“Look here, Amarinthia,” said Mr. Brown, 
with a fierce air, “‘do you know the name oi 
Emily’s future husband ?” 

** No, I forgot to ask.” . 

** Well, then, it is that infernal Fogg.” 

‘Impossible !” gasped the spinster. 

‘It is possible. It is so,” gloomily replied Mr. 
Brown, 


First, be turns 
But what 


What do you mean?” said her 


I am your aunt. I am older. You 
must yield.” 

“ Never,” said the resolute Emily. 

You must—you shall—minx!” 

**Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” said Mr. 
Brown. ‘Be quiet, both of you. To whom has 
he really declared himscif?” 

**'To me,” they both exclaimed. 

Has either of you got a written declaration?” 

**T have,” was the joint response. = 

** By Jove!” said Brown, ‘ that is impossible.” 

*T have my lettcr in my pocket,” eaid the 
spinster. 

**So have I,” said Emily. 

‘They both handed their respective letters to 
Mr, Brown, who aftcr perusing them, exclaimed 
with passion : 

** Now, listen, both of yon. That Fogg is either 
a knave ora fool, IL shail investigate the matter, 
Till then be quiet.” 

The group was now made complete by the en- 
trance of Clara, who had cast off her Bloomer 
costume, and appeared in her own proper dress, 

“Hal” observed Mr. Brown; ‘I am glad you 
have given up at least one of your foolish ideas,” 

Yes, dear father, I am cured of all such wild 
fancies; and shall hereafter try to become a good 
daughter, and a loving, faithful wife.” 

w less you, bless you, my good dear daugh- 
ter!” 

“T owe all this ——, continued Clara, ‘‘ to 
a man, whom I not only esteem, but have also 
learned to love. Dear father, will you consent to 
my marriage ?” 

“Clara, you know my wishes are solely for your 
happiness.” 

** Yes, I know that; but I shall never give my 
hand to a man I do not love, or without your con- 
sent—your blessing.” 

* Tell me his name, my daughter.” 

“Mr. Aerial Fogg,” said Clara, demurely. 

Mr. Brown fell back, aghast, in his chair, 

**Now, I cannot stand any more,” he roared, 
wildly: ** I’m done for!” 

Amarinthia and Emily were epoosiene. 

“Certainly, Mr. Fogg,” quietly observed Clara. 

Mr. Brown jumped up violently. 

** Has the fellow asked your hand, too?” 

There is his letter, father.” 

“Oh,” groaned Mr. Brown, ‘all in the same 
henoeye- “Yes, he wrote the same thing to 
you all,” 

“Fogg!” said Clara, startled. “What! To 
Emily ahd my aunt ?” 

“Yes--that samei nfernal Fogg!” 

“Mr. Fogg could not do such a thing, father. 
Oh, no! He is too good, too noble——” 

“My patience is gone,” said the miserable 
parent, sinking back again in his chair. ‘‘ You 
are all crazy. I-shall soon be crazy myself. I 
wish I could catch the scoundrel!” 

“* Mr. Fogg promised to meet me this morning,” 
said Amarinthia. ‘“ Most likely he is now waitin 
for me. I will see, and then, my worthy nieces, 
shall have a brilliant satisfaction. Ah, here he ig 
himself, Come in Mr. Fogg.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Axas, it was not Fogg. It was Peter. 

* That is not Mr. Fogg,” said Clara, 

* That is not Mr. Fogg, echoed Emily. 

“What?” said Mr. Brown, “is not that the 
wretched Fogg ?” 

— you not Mr, Aerial Fogg?” screamed the 
aunt, 

**No, Iam Peter, Mr Fogg’s servant.” 

‘**How could you dare!” gasped the spinster. 

“Stop!”: raid Mr. Brown. ‘‘How dare you 
come into my house under an assumed name?” 

“My dear sir,” stammered Peter, “the old 
damsel there——” 
_ “Old—you wretch !” exclaimed the aunt. “ What 
insolence! I am lost—I am lost!” and she began 





to kick vigorously, indicating the speedy neces- 
sity of unlacing her corsets. 

“*I will tell you, sir,” exclaimed Peter, ‘The 
old lady there called on Mr. Fogg when he hap- 
pened to be out. She took me for him. When I 
attempted to speak, she never allowed me to 
utter a word, but always said, ‘Let me read the 
answer in your eyes.’ Afterward, she gave mea 
ring, and wanted to read to me her new tragedy.” 

Amarinthia began to recover. She jumped up, 
and shaking her fist at the unfortunate Peter, 
screamed : 

** How care Ppa call me an old lady ?” 

** How dared you to call on me?” 

“You invited me, and I thought perhaps I 
might get another ring. And then, I could not 
teil but what you admired my handsome face, for 
you were always speaking of my noble forehead 
and splendid eyes.” 

Poor Amarinthia covered her face with her 
hands in shame and confusion. 

**T swear before God,” said Peter, ‘ that I have 
told the truth. I am innocent.” 

“Enough, enough,” said Mr. Brown. 


“ Hang 
me if I can make head or tail of all this.” 





CHAPTER X. 


We have now come to the concluding chapter 0 
our little story. The family group were in a state 
of great uncertainty, when a servant announced 
that the gentleman who had called previously on 
Miss Emily, was in waiting. 

‘* Now you ehall see,” said the latter, “‘ whether 
Iam right, or not. Let him enter, by all means. 
He will explain this riddle.” 

_And who should enter but our friend Dardon- 
ville, who stopped, as if struck by lightning, on 
gazing on the family tableau. 

**He who does not lose all common sense now, 
never had any,” roared Mr. Brown. 

“Come and sit down, Mr. Fogg,” murmured 
Emily. ‘ We are all at home.” 

“That is not Mr. Fogg,” exclaimed Clara. 

**Certainly not,” said her father. ‘That is 
Mr. Dardonville. My friend, what sort of tricks 
are these you have been playing ? 

‘You will remember, sir, when we called on Mr. 
Fogg, he was expecting Miss Clara. I had a 
strong desire to see her without being recognized, 
Emily came instead of Clara. I personated Fogg, 
and so the mistake went on. terward, I calle 
on her, but never revealed my true name.” 

At this juncture, the servant again announced 
= Fogg, the gentleman who called on Miss 
Clara. 

‘Damn Fogg!” roared Brown. “ He is a myth 
— 

**Let him come in,” said Clara, quickly. 

**Oh, Lord!” groaned Brown, ‘I pray thee to 
come to my assistance.” - 

And now Reginald Percy, the artist, makes his 
appegrance, 

* Ah, hal” vociferated the father, *‘ that, thank 
heaven, is the right one at last.” : 

**You have just come in time, Mr. Fogg,” ob- 
served Mr. Dardonville, “‘to explain some very 
curious mistakes.” 

“Did you write these three letters?” growled 
Brown, looking fiercely at Percy. 

‘All is known now, Mr. Fogg,” said Dardon- 
ville. ‘* Let us have the truth. 

“Tf so, I must begin by stating that I am not 
Mr. Fogg.” 

Not Fogg!” said Clara. 

“Not Fogg!” said Emily. 

“Not Fogg!” said Brown. 
Fogg! Oh! oh! I am in a 
become a lunatic asylum. 
other is!” 

Dardonville sat dumbfeunded. He began to 
doubt his own identity. Ciara was speechless, 

**No,” said our artist. “‘I am Reginald Percy. 
Permit me to explain all I know of this affair. Mr, 
Fogg is my neighbor. By the letter of your 
daughter, Clara, he took the fancy to win her 
heart when under an assumed name, At thetime 
I considered it as an innocent joke; so I lent him 
my name, and took his in return, In that way I 

ot acquainted with your daughter as Mr. Fogg. 
i did not write these letters. They are all in 
Fogg’s handwriting. Now, sir, Mr. Dardonville 
loves your niece, Emily. You wish him to become 
your partner. Is it absolutely necessary for him 
to marry Miss Clara?” 

“Tt is not,” said Mr. Brown. “ Anything for 
peace and quiet. He is welcome to my niece.” 

*¢ You have made me, sir, the happiest of men,” 
cried Dardonville. ‘‘My dear little wife that is to 
be, you must come and sit beside me.” 

-ercy turned to the daughter. 

** Miss Clara, I introduced myself to you under 
a false name, and love induced me to continue to 
play my role, Shall I be pardoned? Sincerity, 
and the devotion of a lifetime, must plead for me.” 

“T say yes, with all my heart,” exclaimed Clara. 
‘* What says my father?” 

“IT say yes to everything, to put an end to this 
terrible condition of affairs. I want to regain my 
reason. But I want to know, once for all, is there 
any such a person as Fogg?” ; 

“Fogg! Fogg!” exclaimed a brisk, dapper in- 
dividual, who at that moment entered. “1 think 
Iheard my name. I am Aerial Fogg, ladies and 
gentlemen, at your service.” 

“Thank God!” said Brown, ‘Are you sure— 
quite sure—you are Fogg Se 

“ He is, indeed, Fees, exclaimed Percy. ‘* My 
friend, your letters a wonderful effect. Here 
is my future wife.” . f 

“ And here is mine,” said Dardonville. 

“The devil!” groaned Fogg, ** and who remains 
for me ?” R . ’ 

Amarinthia rose quickly, and approaching him, 
asked, ‘* Did you really, and in earnest, ask my 
hand ¢” , 

“T did,” replied Fos. : 

Amarinthia was at last triumphant. 

‘* Now, you all sce that I was right. He loves 
me only. But you have done great mischief, Mr. 
Fogg. Willyou behave better in the future ?” 

« fiadame, 1 will. You have already made me 
a wiser, better, happier man.” 

All congratulated him —- Peter, who pond- 
ered on the strange ways of the world and the 
instability of things. Said he, ‘‘I had to endure 
the Tragedy, and my master carries off the Prize. 
However, ‘ ALL’8 WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


He, too, is not 
ony. My house has 
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MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE TWENTY-FIRST LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS 
NOT ACTED “LIKE A HUSBAND” AT THE WED- 
DING DINNER. 

“ An me! It’s no use wishing—none at all; but 

I do wish that yesterday fourteen years could 

come back again. Little did I think, Mr. Caudle. 

when you brought me home from church, your 
lawful wedded wife—little, I say, did I think that 

I should keep my wedding-dinner in the manner 

I have done to-day. Fourteen yearsago! Yes, I 





see you now in your blue coat with bright but- 
tons, and your white-watered satin waistcoat, and 
& moss rose-bud in button-hole, which you 
said was like me. What? You never talked such 
nonsense ? Ha! Mr. Caudle, you don’t know what 
you talked that day—but I do. Yes; and you 
then sat at ths table as if your face, as I may say, 
was buttered with happiness, and—What? No, 
Mr. Caudle, don’t say that; I have not wiped the 
butter offnot I. you above all men are not 
happy, you ought to be, gracious knows! 
es, I will talk of fourteen years ago. Ha! 
you sat beside me then, and picked out all sorts 
of nice things for me. You'd have given me pear!s 
and diamonds to eat if I could have swallowed 
’em, Yes, I say, you_sat beside me, and—What 
do you talk about? You couldn't sit beside me to- 
day? That’s nothing atall todowithit. Butit’s 
80 like you. I can’t — but you fly off to some- 
thing else. Ha! and when the health of the 
= couple was drunk, what a speech you made 
en! It was delicious! How you made every- 
body cry as if their hearts were gry & and I 
recollect it as if it was yesterday, how the tears 
ran down dear father’s nose, and how dear mother 
nearly went into a fit! Dear souls! They little 
thought, with all your fine talk, how you'd use 
me! How have you used me? Oh, Mr. Caudle, 
how can you ask that question? It’s well for you 
I can’t see you blush. How have you used me ? 

“Well, that the same tongue could make @ 

eech like that, and then talk as it did to-day! 

low did you talle ? Why, shamefully! What did 
you say about your wedded happiness? Why, 
nothing. What did you say about your wife? 
Worse than nothing ; just as if she were a bargain 
= were sorry for, but were obliged to make the 

stof, Whatdo you say? And bad’s the best? 
J ou say that again, Caudle, I'll rise from my 

. You didn’t say it? What, then, did you 
say? Something very like it, I know. Yes, @ 
pretty ech of thanks for a husband! And 
everybody could see that you didn’t care a pin for 
me ; and that’s why you had *em here ; that’s wh 
you invited ’em, to insult me to their faces. What 
I made you invile’em? Ob, Candle, what an ag- 
gravating man you are! : 

‘**T suppose you'll say next I made you invite 
Miss Prettyman? Oh, yes; don’t tell me that ber 
brother brought her without your knowing it. 
What? Didn't I hear him say so? Of course I 
did; but do zs suppose I’m quite a fool? Do 

ou think I don’t know that that was all settled 
tween you? And she must be a nice person to 
come unasked to a woman’s house? But I know 
why she came. Oh, yes; she came to look about 
her. WhatdoImean? Oh, the meaning’s plain 
enough. She came to see how she should like the 
rooms—how she should like my seat at the fire- 
place; how she—and if it isn’t enough to break a 
mother’s heart to be treated so—how she should 
like my dear children. 

* Now, it’s no use Ft bouncing about at—but 
of course that’s it; I can't mention Miss Pretty- 
man, but you fling about as if you were in a fit. 
Of course that shows there’s something in it. 
Otherwise, why should eg disturb yourself? Do 
you think I didn’t see her looking at the ciphers 
on the spoons as if she already saw mine scratched 
out and her’s there? No, I shan’t drive you mad, 
Mr. Caudle ; and if I do it’s your own fault. No 
other man would treat the wile of his bosom in— 
What do you say? You might as well have mar- 
ried a ehog? Well, now it’s come to some- 
thing! ut it’s always the case! Whenever 
you’ve seen that Miss Prettyman, I’m sure to be 
abused! A hedgehog! A pretty thing for a 
woman to be called by her husband! Now, you 
don’t think I’ll lie quietly in bed and be called a 
betqencs <2 you, Mr. Caudle? 

‘Well, I only hope Miss Prettyman had a good 
dinner, that’s all. Jhad none! You knowl had 
nonc—how was I to get any? You know that the 
only part of the turkey I care for is the merry- 
thought. And that, of course, went to Miss 
Prettyman. Oh, I saw you laugh when you put 
it on her plate! And you don’t suppose, after 
such an insult as that, I’d taste another thing 
upon the table? No, I should hope I have more 
spirit than that. Yes; and you took wine with 
her four times. What do you say? Only twice? 
Oh, you were so lost—fascinated, Mr. Caudle ; 
yes, fascinated—that you didn’t know what you 
did. However, I do think while I’m alive I might 
be treated with respect at my own table. I say, 
while F’m alive ; for I know I shan’t last long, an 
then Miss Prettyman may come and take it all. 
I’m wasting daily, and no wonder. I never say 
anything about it, but every week my gowns are 
taken in. 

“I’ve lived to learn something, to be sure! 
Miss Prettyman turned up her nose at my custards. 
It isn’t sufficient that you're always finding fault 
yourse!f, but you must bring women home to 
snecr at me at my own table. What do you say? 
She didn't turn up her noce? Iknow she did; not 
but what it’s needless—Providence has turned it 
up quite cnough for her already. And she must 
give herself airs over my custards! Oh, I saw 
her mincing with the spoon as it she was chewing 
sand. What doyousay? She praised my plum- 
oudding ? Whoasked her to praise it? Like her 
impudence, I think! 

“Yes, a pretty day I’ve passed. I shall not 
forget this wedding day, I think! And as I say, 
a pretty speech you made in the way of thanks, 
No, Caudle, if I was to live a hundred years—you 
needn’t groan, Mr, Caudie, I shall not trouble you 
half that time—if I was to live a hundred years, I 
should never forget it. Never! You didn’? even 
go much as bring one of your children into your 
speech. And—dear creatures!—what have they 

one to offend you? No; I shall not drive you 
mad. It’s you, Mr. Caudle, who'll drive me mad, 
Everybody says 60. : ; 

And you suppose I didn’t see how it was 
managed, that you and iat Miss Prettyman were 
always partners at whist? Hw was it managed ? 
Why, plain enough. Of course you packed the 
cards, and could cut what you liked. You'd 
settled that between you. Yes; and when she 
took a trick, instead of leading off a tramp—she 
play whist, indeed !—w) did you say to her, 
when she found it was wrong? Oh—lt was im- 

ssible that her heart should mistake! And this, 

. Caudle, before people—with your own wife in 
the room ! 

** And Miss ey ere won't hold my tongue. 
I will talk of Miss Prettyman: who’s she, indeed, 
that I shouldn’t talk of her? I suppose she 
thinks she sings? What do yousay? She sings 
like a mermaid? Yes, very—very like a mermaid : 
for she never sings but she exposes herself. Sho 
might, I think, have chosenanothersorg. ‘I love 

% indeed ; as if I di’s’t knew Wao was 
meant by that ‘somebody ;’ #... :‘t the room knew 
it, of course ; and that was *...v it was done for, 
nothing else. : 

«* However, Mr. Caudle, as my mind’s made up, 
I shall say no more about the matter to-night, but 
try to go to sleep.” 


“And to my astonishment and gratitude,” 
writes Caudle, “she kept her word,” 
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TWO VIEWS OF A SUBJECT. 
BY ADA YVROOMAN. 


L 


Hz kneels to praise my long gold hair, 
My curious hair, so thick and fine, 

My curved ripe lips, my skin as fair 
As lilies plashed with Breganze-wine. 

He swears my beauty is like hers, 
Madonna Mia’s in her shrine. 

I smile and sneer, and then occurs, 
Again, his tedious prayer—‘‘ Be mine !” 


Perhaps I will—an hour or two, 
A month, maybe ; for who can know 
What this same face of mine may do, 
Though not like Mary's ?—better so 
Your saints do never catch the eye 
Of gilded sinners, It is true 
No fairer girl’s in Italy : 
How should it be, if it were you? . 


Why ! just like this—as ’twill with me. 
You’d scorn your peasent lover; turn 
From daily toil and drudge, to be 
The flower that toils not. Best to earn, 
I say, your bread with just a kiss, 
A soft caress—hear words that burn 
Your cheeks at first—to count amiss 
Each day in which yeu do not learn. 


Some new wile, leading to some end 
With pleasure for its core : ’tis best, 
I say, than foolishly to spend 
Your whole life ih a weary quest 
For one day’s leisure—one te call 
Your own, in which to take your rest. 
My plan you see’s the wise one—all 
Days shall be joyous, unopprest. 





IIl.—A YEAR LATER. 


Jesu be thanked, I’m here at last! 
Here in my blessed Trevisan, 

My Asolo.... the hateful Past 
Fades, as the mountain-breezes fan 

My aching forehead! ..... here again, 
Near Luigi! Jésu, if I can 

But kiss him once, ’twill stop the pain 
About my heart. The river ran 


Peaceful and deep : and yet I crossed 
For that one kiss! .... my little fect 
Bled on the stones! .... ail hopes were lost, 
But one---to hear him call me “‘ Sweet,” 
To lay my head upon his breast, 
Say, ‘‘ Love, I know ’tis very meet, 
This ending of my sin,” .... the rest 
T have forgot. ..ccccccece 


Who spoke then? Who are these that stand 
And whisper? Girls with olive skins, 
And eyes that gleam ; on either hand 
They press, rehearsing all my sins! ..... 
Ah, me! Iam so weary, friends, 
Good friends—for I do know you now— 
Yes ali—from Beatrice, who spends 
Her time in praying, to-the low 


Black-browed Bianca—pity me! 
Fetch Luigi! Teil him that I fled 

From that bright city by the sea, 
Hating the wicked life I led ; 

The quick, hot kiss on lip, and cheek, 
On throat, and body—hating worst 

Myself—the words I used to speak, 
Tue pride, that now I know accurst, 


I’m dying, friends! and better so! 
Sore need have I of peace and rest : 
Better be dead at Asolo, 
Than crowned at Venice. One is blest 
With green sod o’er them——is it thou ?— 
Thou—Luigi !|— quick, kneel, hold me fast, 
Close to your heart, and kiss me—so ; 
Blessed be God, for peace at last. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XXIV.—MBES. DOBBS BROUGHTON’S DINNER- 
PARTY. 


Mr. Joun Eames, of the Income-tax Office, hid 
in these days risen so high in the world that peo- 
ple in the west end of town, and very respectable 
people too—people living in South Kensington, in 
neighborhoods not far from Belgravia, and in very 
handsome houses round Bayswater—were glad to 
ask him out to dinner. Money had been left to 
him by an earl, and rumor had of course magnified 
that money. He was a private secretary, which is 
in itself a great advance on being a mere clerk. 
And he had become the particularly intimate 
friend of an artist who had pushed himself into 
high fashion during the last year or two—one Con- 
way Dalrympie, whom the rich English world was 
pe gem y to pet_and pelt with gilt sugar-plums, 
aud who seemed to take very kindly to petting 
and gilt sugar-plums. I don’t know whether the 
friendship of Conway Dalrymple had not done as 
much to secure John Eames his position at the 
Bayswater dinner-tables, as had either the private 
secretaryship or the earl’s money ; and yet, when 
they had first known each other, now only two or 
three years ago, Conway Dalrymple had been the 
poorer man ot the two. Some chance had brought 
them together, and they had lived in the same 
rooms for nearly two years. This arrangement 
had been broken up, and the Conway Dalrymple 
of these days had a studio of hie own, somewhere 
near Kensington Palace, where he painted por- 
tra'ts of young countesses, and in which he had 
even painted a young duchess. It was the peculiar 
merit of his pictures—so at least said the art-lovin 
world—that though the likeness was always good, 
the stifiness uf the modern portrait was never 
tuere. There was also ever some story told in 
Dalrymple’s pictures over and above the story of 
the portraiture. This countess was drawn as @ 
foiry with wings, that countess as a goddess with a 
lie amet. — thing took = and ew ad 
D urymple was picking up his own ar-plums 
wih considerabi e capellige we 








On a certain day he and his friend were to dine 
out together at a certain place in Bayswater dis- 
trict. It was alarge mansion, and not made of 
stone, yet looking very stony, with thirty windows 
at least, all of them with cut-stone frames, requir- 
ing, let me say, at least four thousand a year for 
its maintenance. And its owner, Dobbs Brough- 
ton, @ man very well known both in the city and 
over the grass in Northamptonshire, was supposed 
to have a good deal more than four thousand a 
year. 

Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, a very beautiful woman 
who certainly was not yet thirty-five, let her wors 
enemies say what they might, had been painted by 
Conway Dalrymple as a Grace. There were, of 
course, three Graces in the picture, but each 
Grace was Mrs. Dobbs Broughton repeated. We 
all know how Graces stand sometimes—two Graces 
looking one way, and one the other. In this pic- 
ture, Mrs. Dobbs Broughton as centre Grace 
looked you full in the face. The same lady looked 
away from you, displaying her left shoulder as one 
side Grace, and displaying her right shoulder as 
the other side Grace. 

For this pretty toy Mr. Conway Dalrymple had 

icked up a gilt sugar-plum to the tunie of six hun- 
ed pounds, and had, moreover, won the heart 
both of Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. . 

“Upon m word, Johnny,” Dalrymple had said 
to his friend, ‘‘he’s a deuced good fellow, has 
really a good glass of claret—which is getting 
rarer and rarer every day—and will mount you for 
a day, whenever you =, down at Market Har- 
boro’, Come and dine with them.” Johnny 
Eames condescended, and did go and dine with 
Mr. Dobbs Broughton. 

I wonder whether he remembered, when Con- 
way Dalrymple was talking of the rarity of good 
claret, how much beer the young painter used to 
drink when they were out together in the country, 
as they used to be occasionally, three years ago : 
and how the painter had then been used to com- 

lain that bitter beer cost threepence a glass, 
nstead of twopence, which had hitherto been the 
recognized price of the article. In those days the 
sugar-plums had not been gilt, and had been 
much rarer, 

Johnny Eames and his friend went together to 
the house of Mr. Dobbs Broughton. As Dalrymple 
lived close to the Broughtons, Eames picked him 
up in a cab. 

** Filthy things these cabs are,” said Dalrymple, 
as he got into the Hansom. 

**f don’t know about that,” 
““They’re pretty good, I think.” ; 

**Foul things,” said Conway. ‘Don’t you feel 
what a draft comes in here because the glass 
is cracked? I'd have one of my own, only I 
should never know what to do with it.” 

“The greatest nuisance on earth, I should 
think,” said Johnny. 

‘If you could always have it standing ready 
round the corner,” said the artist, “it would be 
delightful. But one would want half a dozen 
horses, and two or three men for that.” 

‘*T think the stands are the best,” said Johnny. 

They were alittle late—a littie later than they 


said Johnny. 


should have been had they considered that Eames* 


was to be introduced to his new acquaintances. 
But he had already lived long enough before the 
world to be quite at his ease in such circumstances, 
and he entered Mrs. Broughton’s drawing-room 
with his pleasantest smile upon his face. But as 
he entered he saw a sight which made him look 
serious in spite of his efforts to the contrary. Mr. 
Adolphus Crosbie, Secretary of the board at the 
General Committee Office, was standing on the 
rug before the fire. 

* Who will be there?” Eames had asked of his 
friend, when the suggestion to go and dine with 
Dobbs Broughton had been made to him. 

** Impossible to say,” Conway replied. ‘‘ A cer- 
tain horrible fellow of the name of Musselboro 
will almost certainly be there. He always is when 
they have anything of a swell dinner-party. He 
is a sort of partner of Broughton’s in the city. He 
wears a lot of chains, and has elaborate whiskers 
and an elaborate waistcoat, which is worse; an 
” doesn’t wash his hands as often as he ought 

o.” . 
** An objectionable party, rather, I should say,” 
said Eames, 

‘Well, yes ; Musselboro is objectionable. He’s 
very good-humored, you know, and good-looking 
in a sort of way, and goes everywhere—that is, 
among people of this sort. Of course he’s not 
hand-in-glove with Lord Derby; and I wish he 
could be made to wash his hands. They haven’t 
any other standing dish, and you may meet any- 
body. They always have a Member of Parliament ; 
they generally manage to catch a baronet, and i 
have met a peer there. On that august occasion 
Musselboro was absent.” 

So instructed, Eames, on enterinz thé room, 
looked round at once for Mr. Mussel»oro. “If I 
don’t see the whiskers and chain,” he had said, “I 
shall know there’s a peer.” Mr. Musselboro was 
in the room, but Eames had descried Mr. Crosbie 
long before he had seen Mr. Musselboro. 

here was no reason for confusion on his 
in meeting Crosbie. tony | had both loved Lily 
Dale. Crosbie might have been successful but for 
his own fault. Eames had, on one occasion, been 
thrown into contact with him, and on that occa- 
sion had quarreled with him and had beaten him, 
giving him a black eye, and in this way obtaining 
some mastery over him. There was no reason 
= he should be ashamed of meeting Crosbie ; 
and yet, when he saw him, the blood mounted all 
over his face, and he forgot to make any further 
search for Mr. Musselboro, 

“Tam 80 much obliged to Mr. Dalrymple for 
bringing you,” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, very 
sweetly ; “‘only he ought to have come sooner. 
Naughty man! I know it was his fault. Will you 
take Miss Demolines down? Miss Demolines— 

. Eames.” 

Mr. Dobbs Broughton was somewhat sulky and 
had not welcomed our hero very cordially. He 
was beginning to think that Conway Dalrymple 
gave himself airs, and did not sufficiently under- 
stand that a man who had horses at Market Har- 
boro’ and "41 Lafitte was at any rate as good asa 
painter who was pelted with gilt sugar-plums for 

ainting countesses. But he was a man whose ill- 
| ms never lasted long, and be was 80on press- 
ing his wine on Johnny Eames as though he loved 
him dearly. 

But there was yet a few minutes before they 
went down to dinner, and Johnny Eames, as he 
endeavored to say something to Miss Dem- 
olines—which was very difficult, as he did not in 
the least know Miss Demolines’s line of conversa- 
tion—was aware that his efforts were impeded by 
thoughts of Mr. Crosbie. The man looked older 
than when be had last seen him—so much older 
that Eames was astonished. He was bald, or be- 
coming bald ; and his whiskers were gray, or were 
becoming gray, and he was much fatter. Johnny 
Eames, who was always thinking of Lily Dale, 
could not now keep himself from thinking of Adol- 
phus Crosbie. He saw at a glance that the man 
was in wm though there was nothing but 
his shirt-studs by which to tell it ;-and he knew 


art 





that he was mourning for his wife. “I wish she 
migut have lived forever,” Johnny said to him- 
self, 


He had not yet been definitely called upon by 
the entrance of the servant to offer his arm to 
Miss Demolines, when Crosbie walked across to 
him from the rug and addressed him. = 

‘*Mr, Eames,” said he, “it is some time since 
we met,” and he offered his hand to Johnny. 

“Yes, itis,” said Johnny, accepting the proffered 
salutation. ‘I don’t know exactly how ong, but 
ever so long.” 

“I am very glad to have the opportunity of 
shaking hands with you,” said Crosbie. 

And then he retired, as it became his we ha 
wait with an atm ready for Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. 
Havitig married an earl’s daughter, he was selected 
for thathonor, There waa a barrister in the room, 
and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton ought to have known 
better. As she professed to ided in such 
matters by the rules laid down by the recognized 
authorities, she ought to have been aware that a 
man takes no rank from his wife. But she was 
entitled, I think, to merciful consideration for her 
error. A woman situated as was Mrs, Dobbs 
Broughtou cannot altogether ignore these terrible 
rules. She cannot let her guests draw lots for 

recedence, She must select some one for the 

onor of her own arm. And amid the intricacies 
of rank how is it possible for a woman to learn and 
to remember everything? If Providence would 
only send Mrs. Dobbs Broughton a peer for every 
dinner-party, the thing would go more easily ; but 
what woman will tell me, off-hand,-which should 

0 out of a room first—a C.B., an Admiral ot the 

lue, the Dean of Barchester, or the Dean of 
Arches? Who is to know who was everybody's 
father? How am I to remember that young 
Loney me by progenitor was made a baronet and 
not a —_ when he was Lord Mayor? Perhaps 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton ought to have known that 
Mr. Crosbie could have gained nothing by his 
wife’s rank, and the barrister may be considered 
to have been not immoderately severe when he 
simply spoke of her afterward as the silliest and 
most ignorant old woman he had ever met in his 
lite. Eames, with the lovely Miss Demolines on 
his arm, was the last to move before tne hostess. 
Mr. Dobbs Broughton had led the way energet- 
ically with old Lady Demolines. There was no 
doubt about Lady Demolines, as his wife had told 
him, because her title marked her. Her husband 
had been a physician in Paris, and had been 
knighted in consequence of some benefit supposed 
to have been done to some French scion of royalty 
—when such scions in France were royal and not 
imperial. Lady Demolines’s rank was not much, 
certainly ; but it served to-mark her, and was 
beneficial. 

As he went down-stairs Eames was still thinking 
of his meeting with Crosbie, and had, as yet, 
hardly said a word to his neighbor and his neigh- 
bor had not said a word to him, Now Johnny un- 
derstood dinners quite well enough to know that 
in a party of twelve, among whom six are ladies 
everything depends upon your next neighbor, an 
generally on the next neighbor who specially be- 
longs to you; and as he took his seat he was a 
little alarmed as to his prospect for the next two 
hours. On his other hand sat Mrs. Ponsonby, the 
barrister’s wife, and he did not much like the look 
of Mrs. Ponsonby. She was fat, heavy and good- 
looking, with a broad space between her eyes, and 
light, smooth hair—a youthful British matron, 
every inch of her, of whom any barrister, with a 
qane family of children, might be roud. Now 

88 Demolines, though she was hardly to be 
called beautiful, was, at any rate, remarkable. 
She had large, dark, well-shaped eyes, and very 
dark hair, which she wore tangled about in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and she had an expressive 
face—a face made expressive by the owner’s will. 
Such power of expression is often attained by dint 
of labor, though it never reaches the expression 
otanything particular. She was almost sufficient! 
good-looking to be justified in considering herself 
to be a heauty. ° 

But Miss Demolines, though she had said noth- 
ing as yet, knew her game very well. A lady can- 
not begin a conversation to any good purpose in 
the drawing-room, when she is seated and the 
man is standing; nor can she know then how the 
table may subsequently arrange itself. Powder 
may be wasted, and oftenis wasted, and the spirit 
rebels against the necessity.of commencing a 
second enterprise. But Miss Demolines, when she 
found herself seated, and perceived that on the 
other side of her was Mr. Ponsonby, a married 
man, commenced her enterprise at once, and our 
friend John Eames was immediately aware that 
he would have no difficulty as to conversation. 

**Don’t you like winter dinner-parties?” began 
Miss Demolines, This was said just as Johnny 
was taking his seat, and he had time to declare 
that he liked dinner-parties at all periods of the 
year, if the dinner was good and the people 
pleasant, before the host had muttered something 
which was intended to be understood as a grace. 
“But I mean especially in winter,” continued 
Miss Demolines. ‘‘I don’t think daylight should 
ever be admitted at a dinner-table ; and though 
you may shut out the daylight, you can’t shut out 
the heat. And then there are always so many 
other things to es in May and June and July. 
Dinners should be stopped by act of Parliament 
for those three months. I don’t care what people 
do afterward, because we always fly away on the 
first of August.” ° 

“That is good-natured og part.” 

‘I’m sure what I say would be for the good of 
society ; but at this time of the year a dinner is 
warm and éomfortable.” 

- bef comfortable, I think.” 

‘* And people get to know each other,” in saying 
which Miss Demolines looked very pleasantly up 
into Johnny’s face. 

“There is a great deal in that,” saidhe. “I 
— whether you and I will get to know each 
other?” 

“Of course we shall; chat is, if I'm worth 
knowing.” 

“There can be no doubt about that, I should 


“Time alone can tell. But, Mr. Eames, I see 
that Mr. Crosbie is a friend of yours.” 

‘Hardly a friend.” 

“I know very well that men are friends when 
they step up and shake hands with each other. It 
is the same aa when women kiss.” 

** When I see women kiss, I always think that 
there is deep hatred at the bottom of it.” 

‘And there may be deep hatred between you 
and Mr. Crosbie for anything I know to the con- 
trary,” said Miss Demolines. 

“The very deepest,” said Johnny, pretending 





to look grave. 

* Ah: then I know he is your bosom friend, and | 
that you will tell him angning I say. What a) 
strange history that was of his marriage!” 

“So I have heard; but he is no’ quite bosom | 
friénd enough with me to have told me all the | 
particulars. I know that his wife is dead.” 

** Dead ; oh, yes; she has been dead these two | 
years I should say.” 


“ Not so long as that, I should think.” 

“Well, perhaps not. But it’s ever 80 long “go j 
quite enough for him to be married again. 
you know her?” 

**T never saw her in my life.” : 

“T knew her—not well, indeed; but I am in- 
timate with her sister, Lady Amelia Gazebee, and 
I have met her there. None of that family have 
married what you may call well, And now, Mr. 
Eames, pray look at the menu and tell me what I 
am to eat, Arrange for me a little dinner of 7 
own, out of the great bill of fare provided. I al- 
ways expect some gentleman to do that for me. 
Mr. Crosbie, you know, only lived with his wife 
for one month.” 

**So I’ve been told.” 

“ And a terrible month they had of it. I used 
to hear of it. He doesn’t look that sort of man, 
does he ?” 

““Well—no, I don’t think he does. But what 
sort of man do you mean?” 

‘Why, such a regular Bluebeard! Of course 
you know how he treated another girl before he 
married Lady Alexandrina. She died of it—with 
a broken heart; absolutely died; and there he is, 
indifferent as possible ; and would treat me in the 
same way to-morrow, if I would let him.” 

Johnny Eames, finding it impossible to talk to 
Miss Demolines about Lily Dale, took up the card 
of the dinner and went to work in earnest, recom- 
mending his neighbor what to eat and what to 
pass by. ; F 
“But you've skipped the pate,” she said, with 
energy. 

** Allow me to ask you to choose mine for me 
instead. You are much more fit to do it.” And 
she did choose his dinner for him. : 

They were sitting at a round table, and in order 
that the ladies and gentlemen should alternate 
themselves properly, Mr. Musselboro was oppo- 
site to the host. Next to him on his right was 
old Mrs. Van Siever, the widow of a Dutch mer- 
chant, who was very rich. She was a ghastly 
thing to look at, as well from the quantity as from 
the nature of the wiggeries which she wore. She 
had not only a false front, but long false curls, as 
to which it can not be conceived that she would 
suppose that any one would be ignorant as to 
their falseness. She was very thin, too, and very 
small, and putting aside her wiggeries, you woul 
think her to be all eyes. She was a ghastly old 
woman to the sight, and not altogether pleasant 
in her mode of talking. She seemed to know Mr. 
Musselboro very well, for she called him by his 
name without any prefix. He had, indeed, begun 
life as a clerk in her husband’s office. 

“Why doesn’t What’s-his-name have real silver 
forks?” she said to him. Now Mrs, What’s-his- 
name—Mrs. Dobbs Broughton we will call her— 
was — on the other side of Mr. Musselboro, 
between him and Mr. Crosbie; and, so placed, 
Mr. Musselboro found it rather hard to answer 
her questions, more especially, as he was probably 
aware that other questions would follow. 

‘“‘What’s the use?” said Mr. Musgeelboro. 
‘‘ Everybody has these plated thingsnow. What’s 
the use of a lot of capital | ing dead ?” 

** Every body doesn’t. on’t. You know as 
well as I do, Musselboro, that the appearance of 
the thing goes for a great deal. Capital isn’t 
lying dead as long as people know that you’ve 

ot it. 
. Before answering this, Mr. Musselboro was 
driven to reflect that Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
would probably hear-his reply: ; 

“You won’t find that there is any doubt on that 
head in the city as to Broughton,” he said. 

‘* f shan’t ask in the city, and if I did I should 
not believe what people told me. I think there 
are sillier folks in the city than any where else. 
What did he give for that picture up-stairs which 
the young man painted ?” ; 

**What, Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’s portrait ?” 

“You don’t call that a portrait, do you? _Imean 
the one with the three naked women ?” 

Mr. Musselboro glanced round with one eye, 
and felt sure that Mrs. Dobbs Broughton had 
heard the question. But the old woman was de- 
termined to have an answer. 

** How much did he give for it, Musselboro?” 

** Six hundred pounds, I believe,” said Mr. Mus- 
selboro, looking straight before him as ho an- 
swered, and pretending to treat the subject with 
perfect indifference. 

“Did he indeed, now? Six hundred pounds! 
And yet he hasn’t pot silver spoons. How things 
are changed! Tell me, Musselboro, who was that 
young man who came in with the painter ?” 

Mr. Musselboro turned round and asked Mrs, 
Benet . ; 
” . John Eames, Mrs. Van Siever,” said 
Mrs. Broughton, bes En y across the front of 
Mr. Musselboro. ‘He is private secretary to 
Lord—Lord—Lord—I forget who. Some one of 
the Ministers, [ know. And he had a great for- 
tune left him the other day by Lord—Lord—Lord 
somebody eise.” 

a. among the lords, I see,” said Mrs. Van 
jiever. 

Then Mrs. Dobbs Broughton drew herself back, 
remembering some |ittle attack which had been 
made on her by Mrs. Van Siever when she herself 
had had the real lord to dine with her. 

There was a Miss Van Siever there also, sitting 
between Crosbie and Conway Dalrymple. Con- 
way Dalrymple had been specially brought there 
to sit next to Miss Van Siever. ' 

**There’s no knowing how much she'll have,” 
said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, in the warmth of her 
friendship. “But it’s allreal. It is indeed. The 
mother is awfully rich.” 
ie. ews awful in another way, too,” said 

a! e. 

- hdeed she is, Conway.” Mrs. Dobbs Brough- 
ton had got into a way of calling her young friend 
by his Christianname. ‘All the world calls him 
Conway,” she had said to her husband once when 
her husband had caught her doing so. ‘She is 
awful. Her husband made the business in the 
city, when things were very different- from what 
they are now, and I can’t help having her. She 
has transactions of business with Dobbs. But 
there’s no mistake about her money.” 

a needn’t leave it to her daughter, I sup- 
pose ?” 

**But why shouldn’t she? She has nobody 
else. You might offer to paint her, you know. 
She’d make an-exceliont-pietvre.._ So much char- 
acter. You come and see ber.” 

Conway Dalrymple had expressed his willing- 
ness to meet Miss Van Siever, saying somethmyg, 
however, as to his present position being one 
which did not admit of any matrimonial specula- 
tion. Then Mrs. Dobbs Broughton had told him, 
with much seriousness, that he was altogether 
wrong, and that were he to forget himself, or com- 
mit himself, or misbehave himself, there must be 
an end to their pleasant intimacy. In answer to 


| which, Mr. Dalrymple had said that his Grace was 


surely of all Graces the least gracious. And now 


he had come to meet Miss Van Siever, and was 
| seated next to her at table. 

Miss Van Siever, who at this time had perhaps 
| reached her twenty-fifth year, was certainly a 
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handsome young woman. She was fair and large, | 


bearing no likeness whatever to her mother. Her 
features were regilir, and her full, clear eyes had 
@ briliiancy of their own, looking at you always 
stcadfastly and boldly, though very selaom pleas- 
antly. Her mouth would have been beautiful had 
it not been too strong for feminine beauty. Her 
teeth were perfect—too perfect—looking like min- 
iature walls of carved ivory. She knew the fault 
of this perfection, and showed her teeth as little 
as she could. Her nose and chin were finely chis- 
eled, and her head stood well upon her shoulders. 
But there was something hard about it all which 
repelled you. Dalrymple, when he saw her, re- 
coiled from her, not outwardly, but inwardly. Yes, 
she was handsome, as may be a horse or a tiger ; 
but there was about her nothing of feminine soft- 
ness. He could not bring himself to think of 
taking Clara Van Siever as the model that was to 
sit before him for the rest of his life. 
tainly could make a picture of her, as had been 
suggested by his friend, Mrs, Broughtcn, but it 
must be as Judith with the dissevered hed, or as 
Jael using her hammer over the temple of Sisera. 
Yes, he thought she would do as Jael ; and if Mrs. 


He cer- | 


Van Siever would throw him a sugar-plum—for he , 


would want the sugar-plum, seeing that any other 
result was out of the question—the thing might 
be done. Such was the idea of Mr. Dalrymple 
respecting Miss Van Siever—before he led her 
down to dinner, 

At first he found it hard to talk toher. She 
answered him, and not with monysyllables. But 
she answered him without sympathy or apparent 
pleasure in talking. Now the young artist was in 
the habit of being flattered by ladies, and expect- 
ed to have his small talk made very casy for iim. 
He liked to give himself little airs, and was not 
generally disposed to labor very hard at the task 
of making himself agreeable. 

‘“Were you ever painted yet?” he asked her, 
after they had been sitting silent for two or three 
minutes. ‘ 

‘Was I ever—ever painted! In what way?” 

“T don’t mean rouged, or enameled, or got up 
by Madame Rachel; but have you never had your 
portrait taken ?” , 

“*T have been photographed—of course.” | 

‘That's why I asked you if you had been paint- 
ed—so as to make some litile distinc'ion between 
the two. I am a painter by profession, and do 
portraits.” 

**So Mrs. Broughton told me.” 

**T am not asking for a job, you knew.” 

**T am quite sure of that.” 

“But 1 should have thought you would have 
been sure to have sat to somebody.” 

*‘T never did. I never thought of doing so. One 
does those things at the instigation of one’s inti- 
mate friends—fathers, mothers, uncles, and aunts, 
and the like.” 

‘Or husbands, perhaps, or lovers ?” 


** Tt’s strange, isn’t it, but I don’t.” ae 

Ba thought you particularly told me to drink 
his claret?” said Tehuny to his friend afterward. 

“So I did,” said Conway, 
good wine it is. 
or drink anything in a man’s house when he 
praises it himself and tells me the price of it.” 


my own face,” said Johnny. 

Before they went, Johnny Eames had been spe- 
cially invited to call on Lady Demoiines, and had 
said he would do so, 

“We live in Porchester Gardens,” said Miss 
Demolines, ‘Upon my word, I believe that the 
further London stretches in that direction, the 
further mamma will go. She thinks the air so 
much better. I know it’s a long way.” 

“Distance is nothing to me,” said Johnny; “I 
can always set off over night.” 

Conway Dalrymple did not get invited to call on 
Mrs. Van Siever, but before he left the house he 
did say a word or two more to his friend, Mrs. 
Broughton, as to Clara Van Sicver. ‘‘ She is a fine 
young woman,” he said : ‘* she is indeed.” 

** You have found it out, have you ?” 

* Yes, I have found it out. 
some day she'll murder her husband or her moth- 
er, or startle the world by some newly-invented 
crime but that only makes her the more inter- 
esting. 

** And when you add to that all the old woman’s 
money,” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, ‘‘ you think 
that she might do?” 

‘For a p:cture, certainly. I’m speakinz of her 
simp!y as a model, Could we not manage it? Get 


| her once here without her mother knowing it, or 


Broughton, or any one. I’ve got the subject—Jael 
and Sisera, you know. I should like to put Mus- 
8. lboro in as Sisera, with the nail half driven in.” 

Mrs. Dobbs Broughton declared that the 
scheme was a great deal too wicked for her 
participation, but at last she promised to think of 
it. 
‘You might as well come up and have a cigar,” 


| 


‘You are just like some of those men who for 
years past have been going to write a book on 
some new subject. The intention has been sin- 


‘‘and wonderfully | cere at first, and it never altogether dies away. 
But I make it a rule never to eat | But the would-be-author, though he still talks of 


his work, knows that it will never be executed, 


| and is very patient under the disappointment. 
** And I make it a rule never to cut the nose off | 





I do not doubt that ‘ 


| 


enthusiasm about the thing is gone, but he is still 
known as the man who is going to do it some day. 
You are the man who means to marry Miss Dale 
in five, ten, or twenty years’ time.” ‘ 

“Now, Conway, all that is Seventy Sails, 
The wonld-be-author talks of his would-be book 
to everybody. I have never talked of Miss Dale 
to any one but you, and one or two old famil 
friends, And from year to year, and from mont 
to month, I have done all that has been in my 
power to winher. I don’t think I shall ever suc- 
ceed, and yet I am as determined about it 
as when I first began it—or rather much 
more so. If I do not marry Lily, I shall 
never marry at all; and if — were to 
tell me to-morrow that she had made up her 
mind tohave me, I should well-nigh go mad for joy. 
But I am not going to give up all my life for love. 
Indeed, the less I can bring myself to give up for 
it, the better I shall think of myself. Now I'll go 
away and call on old Lady Demolines.” 

** And flirt with her daughter ?” 

“Yes, flirt with her daughter, if I get the o' 
porate. Why shouldn’t I flirt with her daugh- 
ter 9” . 

‘* Why not, if you like it ?” 

“I don’t like it—not particularly, that is—be- 
cause the young lady is not very pretty, nor yet 
very graceful, nor yet very wise.’ 

“She is pretty, after a fashion,” said the artist, 
“and if not wise, she is at any rate clever.” 

‘Nevertheless, I do not like her,” said John 
Eames, 

‘Then why do you go there ?” 

“One has to be civil to people, though they are 
neither pretty nor wise. I don’t mean to insinuate 


| that Miss Demolines is particulary bad, or indeed 


Dalrymple said, as he and his friend left Mr. , 


Broughion’s house. Johnny said that he would go 
up and have a cigar or two. ‘ And now tell me 
what you think of Mrs. Dobbs Broughton and her 
set,” said Conway. 

“Well, Pil tell you what I think of them. I 
think they stink of money, as the people say ; but 
I’m not sure that they've got any all the same.” 

‘*T should suppose he makes a large income.” 

‘“* Very likely, and perhaps spends more than he 
makes. A good deal of it Jooked to me like make- 
believe. There’s no doubt about the claret, but 
tiie champagne was execrable. A man is acrimi- 
nal to have such stuff handed round to his guests. 


| And there isn’t the ring of real gold about the 


“Well, yes; my intimate friend is my mother, | 


and she would never dream of such a thing. Se 
hateg pictures.” 

** Hates pictures !” 

*€ And especially portraits. 
Dalrymple, she hates artists.” ; 

“Good heavens ; how cruel! I suppose there is 
some story attached to it. There has been some 
fatal likeness—some terrible picture—something 
in her early days.” : 

“Nothing of the kind, Mr. Dalrymple. It is 
merely the fact that her sympathies are with ugly 
things, rather than with preity things. I think 
she Joves the mahogany dinner-tuble better than 
anything else in the house ; and she likes to have 
everything dark, and plain, and solid.” 

** And good ?” 

** Good of its kind, certainly.” 

“If everybody was like your mother, how would 
the artists live ?” 

“There would be none.” 

** And the world, you think, would be none the 
poorer ?” ; 

“T did not speak of myself. I think the world 
would be very much the poorer. 1 am very fond 
of the ancient masters, tuough I do not suppose 
that I understand them.” 

“‘ They are easier understood than the modern, I 
can tell you. Perhaps you don’t care for modern 
pictures ?” 

“ Not in comparison, certainly. If that is un- 
civil, you have brought it on yourself. But Ido 
not in truth mean anything derogatory to the 
painters of the day. When their pictures are old 
they—that is the good ones among them—will be 
nice also.” 

‘Pictures ‘are like wine, and want age, you 
think ?” 

“Yes, and statues, too, and buildings above all 
things. The colors of new paintings are so giar- 
ing, and the faces are so bright and self-conscious, 
that they look to me when I go to the exhibition 
like colored prints in a child’s new picture-book. 
It is the same thing with buildings, One sees all 


And I’m afraid, Mr. 


’ 


the points, and nothing is left to the imagina- | 
HH ” 


ion. 
‘T find I have come across a real critic.” 
“*T hope, at any rate, that Iam not a sham one;” 





| 


| 


and Miss Van Siever, as she saifl this, looked very | 


savage. 

**] shouldn’t take you to be a sham in any- 
thing.” 

‘“* Ah, that would be gaying a great deal for my- 
self. Who can undertake to say that he is nota 
sham in anything ?” 

As she said this, the ladies were getting up. 
So Miss Van Siever also got up, and lefi Nr. Con- 
way Dalrymple to consider whether he could say 
or conid think of himself that he was not e sham 
in anything. As regarded Miss Clara Van Siever, 


he Le = to think that he s!:ou!d not object to | 
er portrait, even though there migiit be no 


paint 
sugar-plum. He would certainly do it as Jael; 
and he would, if he dared, insert dimly in the 
background some idea of the tace of the mother, 
ualf-app.aring, balf-vanishing, as the spirit ot the 
sacrifice. Lie was composing his picture while Mr. 
Dobbs Broughton was arrangivg himself and his 
bottles, 

** Musselboro,” he said, “I'll come up between 
= and,Crosbie. Mr. Eames, though l1run away 

rom: 
shall flow backward and forward as rapidly as you 
will.” 

“Tl keep it moving,” said Johnny. 

“Do: there’s a good fellow. It’s a nice glass 
of wine, isn’t it? Old iiamsby, who keeps as good 
a stock of stuff as any wine-merchant iu Loudon, 
gave me a hint, three or tour years ago, that he'd 
alot of tidy Bordeaux. It’s *41, you know. He 
had ninety dozen, and J, took it ail.” 

** What was the figure, Broughton ?” said Cros- 
bie, asking the question which he knew was ex- 
pe 


then ; it’s worth one hundred and twenty now. I 
wouldn’t sell a bottle of it for any money. Come, 
Dalrymple, pass it around: but fill your glass 
first.” 


“Thank you, no; I don’t like it. I'll drink | isn’t much heart in it. 


eberry. 
“ Don’t like it!” said Dobbs Broughton. 


house.” 

“1 hate the ring of tho gold, as you call it,” 
said the art:st. 

“So do I—I hate it like poison ; butif it is there, 
Ilike it to be true. ‘here is a sort of persons 
going now—and one meets them out here and 
there every day of one’s life—who are downright 
Brummagem to the ear, and to the touch, and to 
the sight, and we recognize them as such at the 
very tirst moment. My honored lord and master 
Sir Raffle is one such. There is no mistaking 
him. Ciap him down upon the counter, and he 
ring: dull and untrue at once. Pardon me, my 
dear Conway, if I say the same of your excellent 
friend, Mr. Dobbs Broughton.” 

**T think you go a littie too far, but I don’t deny 
it. What you mean is, that he’s not a gentle- 
nan.” 

“IT mean a great deal more than that. Bless 
you, when you come to talk of a gentleman, who 
i3 todefine the word? How do I know whether or 
no I’m a gentleman myself? When I used to be 
in Burton Crescent, I was hardly a gentleman 
then—sitting at the same table with Mrs, Roper 
and the Lupexes—do you remember them, and 
the lovely Amelia ?” 

“a supposed you were a gentleman then, as well 
as now.’ . 

‘**You, if you had been painting duchesses then, 
with a studio in Kensington Gardens, would not 
have said so, if you had happened to come across 
me. Lean't define a gentleman, evenin my own 
mind ; but I can define the sort of man with whom 
I think I can live pleasantly.” 

. “And poor Dobbs doesn’t come within the 
ine. 

‘**N—o, not quite ; a very nice fellow, I’m = 
sure, and i’m very much obliged to you for taking 
me there,” 

‘I never will take you to any house again, And 
what did you think of his wife ?”’ 

‘“*That’s a horse of another color altogether. A 


pretty woman with such a figure as hers has got a 


right to do anything she pleases. I see you are a 
great favorite.” 

“No, I’m not—not especially. I do like her. 
She wants to make up a match between me and 
that Miss Van Siever. Miss Van is to have gold 
by the ingot, and jewels by the bushel, and a hat- 
ful of bank shares, and a whole mine in Cornwall, 
for her fortune.” 

** And is very handsome into the bargain.” 

**Yes, she’s handsome.” 

**So is her mother,” said Johnny. ‘If you 
take the daughter, I’ll take the mother, and see if 
I can’t do you out of a mine or two, Good-night, old 
fellow. I’m only joking about old Dobbs. Til go 
and dine there again to-morrow, if you like it.’ 





CHAPTER XXV.—MISS MADALINA DEMOLINES. 
“*] pon’r think you care two straws about her,” 





you, the claret shall remain; or, rather, it | 


scted, 
** Well, I only gave one handred and four for it 


Conway Dalrymple said to his friend John Eames, 
two days after the dinner party at Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton's, The painter was at work in his 
studio, and the private secretary from the Income- 
tax Office, who was no doubt engaged on some 
special missien to the West End on the part of 
Sir Raffle Buffle, was sitting in a lounging-chair 
and smoking a cigar. ’ 

** Because I don’t go about with my stockings 
cross-gartered, and do that kind of business ?” 

“Well, yes; because you dou’t do that kind of 
business, more or less.” 

“Jt isn’t in my line, my dear fellow. I kaow 
what you mean, very well. I dare say, artistically 
speaking ——” 

‘** Don't be an ass, Johnny.” 

‘Weil then, poetically or romantically, if you 
like that better—l dare say that poefically or ro- 
mantically I am deficient. I eat my dinner very 
well, and don’t suppose I ought to do that ; and, 
if you'll believe, I find myself laughing some- 
| times.” 
| “JT never knew a man who laughed so much. 
You’re always laughing.” 

** And that, you think, is a bad sign?” 

**1 don’t believe you really care about her. I 
think you are aware that you have got a love- 
affair on hand, and that you hang on to it rather 
persistently, having in some way come to a resolu- 
srsistent. But there 
dare say there was 





| tion that you would be 


once, 
“ And that is your ovinion ?” 





that she is worse than young ladies in general. I 
only abused her because there was an insinuation 
in what you said, that I was going to amuse 
myself with Miss Demolines in the absence of 
Miss Dale. The one thing has nothing to do with 
the other thiag. Nothing that I shall say to Miss 
ay a will at all militate against my loyalty 
0 Lily.” 
All right, old fellow; I didn’t mean to put 
you on your purgation. I want you to look at 
that sketch. Do you know for whom it is in- 
— - a . » 
ohnny took up a scrap of paper, and having 
scrutinized it cae salgehe en oe, Secased that he 
Lad not the slightest idea who was represented. 

**You know the subject—the story that is in- 
tended to be told ?” said Dalrymple. 

**Upon my word I don’t, ‘here’s some old fel- 
low seems to be catching it over the head; but it’s 
all so confused I can’t make much of it, The 
woman seems to be uncommon angry.” 

** Do you ever read your Bible?” 

** Ah, dear! not as often as I ought to. Ah, I 
see; it’s Sisera. I never could quite believe that 
story. Jael might have killed Captain Sisera in 
his sleep—for which, by-the-by, she ought to have 
been hung—and she might possibly have done it 
with a hammer and a ol But she could not 
have driven it through, and staked him to the 
ground,” 

“T’ve warrant enough for putting it into a pic- 
ture, at anyrate. My Jael there is intended for 
Miss Van Siever.” ; 

**Miss Van Siever! Well, it is like her, Has 
she sat for it?” 

‘Oh dear, no ; not yet. I mean to get her to 
do so. There’s a strength about her, which would 
make her sit the part admirably. And I fancy 
she would like to be driving a nail into a fel- 
aes head, I think I shall take Musselboro for a 

isera.”’ . 

“You're not in earnest ?” 

‘He would just do for it. But of course I 
shan’t ask him to sit, as my Jael would not like it. 
She would not consent to operate on so base a 
sub, —> So you really are going down to Guest- 
wic ” 

‘Yes, I start to-morrow. Good-by old fellow. 
Vli come and sit for Sisera, if you'll let me—only 
m ro Van Jael shall have a blunted nail, if you 
please.” 

Then Johnny left the artist’s room and walked 
across from Kensington to Lady Demolines’s house. 
As he went he partly accused himself, and partly 
excused himself in that matter of his love for 
Lily Dale. There were moments of his life in 
which he felt that he would willingly die for her— 
that hfe was not worth having without her—in 
which he went about inwardly reproaching for- 
tune for nery | treated him so cruelly. Why 
should she not be his? He half believed that she 
loved him. She had almost told him so. She 
could not surely still love that other man who had 
treated her with such vile falsehood? As he con- 
sidered the question in all its bearings he 
himself over and again that there would now be 
no fear of tha. rival—and yet he had such fears, 
and hated Crosbie almost as much as ever. It was a 
thousand pities, certainly, that the man should 
have been made free by the death of his wife. 
But it could hardly be that he should seek Lily 
again, or that Lily, if so sought, should even 
listen to him. But yet there he was, free once 
more—an odious being, whom Johnny was deter- 
mined to sacrifice to his vengeance, if cause for 
such sacrifice should occur. And thus thinking 
of the real truth of his love, he endeavored to 
excuse himself from that charge of vagueness 
and laxness which his friend Conway Delrymple 
had brought against him. And then again he 
accused himself of the same sin. If he had been 
positively in earnest, with downward manly 
earnestness, would he have allowed the thing to 
drag itself on with a weak uncertain life, as it had 
done for the last two or three years? Lily Dale 
had been a dream to him in his boyhood ; and he 
had made a reality of his dream as soon as he 
had become a man. But before he had been able 
as a man, to tell his love to the girl whom he had 
loved as a child, another man had intervened, and 
she had been taken from him. Then the wretched 
victor had thrown his treasure away, and he, 
John Eames, had been content to stoop to pick 
it up—was content todo so now. But there was 
something which he felt to be unmanly in the con- 
stant stooping. Dalrymple had told him that he 
was like a man who is ever writing a book and yet 
never writes it. He would make another attempt 
to get his book written—an attempt into which he 
would throw all his strength and all his heart. 
He would do his very best to make Lily his own. 
But if he failed now, he would have done with it. 
It seémed to him to be below his dignity as a 
man to be always coveting a thing which he could 
not obtain. 








Exemption from care is not happiness; on 
the contrary, s certain degree of care is essential to pro- 
mote enjoyment, 





MRS. JORDAN. 


Mrs. Jonpan was the most charming comé- 
dienne the stage ever boasted. Nesbitt (Lady Boothby) 
came nearer to her in the ringing laugh than any other 
woman, but Mrs, Jordan’s jollity and espiéglerie were 
incomparable. She used to do the most daring things. 
I remember once being at Drury Lane when George III. 
went to the theatre in state. On either side of the royal 
box were two beefeaters as sentinels. One of them stood 
With his legs wide apart, as is the way with all very fat 
men. Mrs. Jordan played the Romp in “Love in the 
City.” She had a doll in her hands, and wanting to be 
up to some other mischief, she was at a loss to’ know 
what to do with la poupée, so she popped it down be- 
tween the yeoman’s legs, The roar which followed in- 
duced the old king to look over the box, and when he 
saw the joke which the Thalia of the hour had perpe- 
trated, he joined in the mirth of the audience. Her 
Majesty was shocked at the violation of etiquette, and 
looked, if possible, more starched than ever. She was 
a strange combination of goodness and severity—the 
very essence of propriety, and not wanting in the chari- 
ties of life, but most exacting in relation to her suite. 
No one liked to win at whist better than Queen Charlotte 
did. My old friend, General W—If—d, got his regiment 
througk the adroit grace with which he managed to lose 
his money to the royal snufftaker. 

Mrs. Jordan was the kindest of mothers, All her 
earnings were spent on those she loved. Her children 
-—to their honor be it spoken—held her in affectionate 
remembrance. Not many years since I was hobbling 
down Pall Mall when I met Lord Frederick F——e. It 
was a day or two after the sale of the late Queen Dow- 
ager’s property. We walked together to Marlborough 
House. His lordship wished to purchase a souvenir of 
the admirable wite of William IV. The lots had been 
cleared away and the hoyse was nearly empty. As we 
came out we stopped in the porters’ hall. There was a 
large clock face and some rubbish in a corner. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Lord F—, “John or 
James ’’—I forget the man’s name—“ are these sold?” 

“ No, my lord, no one would bid for them.” 

“Then tell Mr. —— (the auctioneer) to send them 
to my house, I’ll buy them at any price.” 

Then turning to me he said: 

““G——, those things were the property of my dear 
mother. That queer o!d wooden series of trays (cov- 
ered with ordinury wall papering) formed her plateau, 
and the ticking of the old clock is among my cherished 
memories. Poor dear mother!” 

And the tear drepped from his eye. Frederick 
Fitz——e was a good soldier. He it was, who, at fifteen 
years old, captured the Cato street conspirators. The 
army owes to him the first impulse given to mili.ary 
education, 








THE BENEFITS OF LAZINESS. 


Tue mental and moral medicine which may 
be distilled from laziness is “1 say of such and sucha 
kind. Its effects upon the body scarcely require to be 
described. It is to be observed, that a lazy man always 
has a good appetite, for laziness, recollect, is something 
distinct from ‘idleness; it may perhaps be defived as 
unconscious idleness, The man who is idle, and knows 
that he is idle, however much he may be entitled to his 
relaxation, still sees within the recesses of his own mind 
the mute, perhaps half reproachful phantom of the 
work he has abandoned. If his idleness be compulsory 
idleness, of course the case is still worse. To bo truly 
lazy, the patient must have no sense of obligations upon 
him either present or futu'e; he must not only have 
made up his mind to do nothing, but must have forgot- 
ten for the moment that there is anything anywhere to 
be done. A man in this state of mind sleeps the happy 
sleep ofa child or a dog, and eats and drinks in the same 
healthy and natural fashion. But anything short of 
this complete self-emancipation from all care, all wo k, 
and almost all memory, will produce just the opposite 
effect. It is not an uncommon thing to hear men say 
that they are never quite well when they are idle; that 
they feel indigestion, headache, loss of appetite, languor 
and what not. This is because they are only idle, not 
lazy. Their brains and their hands have ceased to 
work; but no moral change has come over them. Th> 
idleness in which most men indulge is brft a temporary 
change of habits. The idleness which is laziuess in- 
volves a temporary change of character. We once 
heard a man say that the greatest triumph that could 
be achieved in dancing a quadrille, was not only to be 
able to say nothing w your partner with periect satis- 
faction to yourself, but also to be able to look as it you 
wanted to say nothing. “So in laziness, it must be com- 
plete all round. You must not cnly be able to abstain 
from work cheerfully, you must be in such a state as to 
convey to all who see you that you never even heard of 
work; that you are a good-for-nothing tellow, supported 
perhaps, by the bounty of your relations; a man of 
whom people say, ‘‘ The great hulking lazy fellow, I'd 
let him go the workhouse before I’d keep him.” When 
you have once attained to that pitch of perfection in the 
art of doing nothing, you are ent tled to cail yourself 
lazy, and may expect all the benefits we have predicted 
from that estate, but not till then. Is not what we say 
borne out even by medical statistics ? In the eighteenth 
century, when good “O!d Leisure” was king, was not 
indigestion an almost unknown malady in spite of the 
beer, port, punch, beef, plum-pudding, late suppers 
and heavy breakfasts in which his subjects reveled.”’ 
But the best authority on the subject is Solomon. Hear 
his dictum: ‘For wisdom cometh by opporiunity of 
leisure, and he that hath little business shall become 
wise.” 








Tue celebrated Italian poet Metastasio had 
from his early youth displayed a marked taste for the 
improvisatore’s art; but the exercise of this talent was 
with him a violent effort of nature. After improvising 

r some time he would fall intoa state of utter languor 
and exhaustion, and, in this condition of mental and 
bodily prostration, would be carried to his bed, from 
whence he wou!d be unable to rise until te application 
of cordiais, and a rest of at least four-and-twenty hours 
had imparted to his frame renewed strength and vigor. 
Being warned by his physicians that if he were desirous 
of preserving his health, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should renounce the practice of so dangerous 
an art, he, though very reluctantly, followed their advice, 
and it is in all probability to this circumstance that 
Italian literature owes tlhe many charming effusions of 
his pen, which itis not likely he would ever have com- 

d had he entirely devoted himsclif to that natural 
instinct which seemed to destine him for an improvisa- 
tore. This singular talent seldom or never permits its 
votaries to pursue the long and painful course of ap- 
plication and study; they have but their voice, and 
their memory perishes with their song. Elegance, just- 
ness of expression, true eloquence, and all tue qualitics 
which enable poetry to triumph alike over the assau'ts 
of time and the shadows of forgetfulness, are rarely 
met with in this class of poets. It would, indeed, be 
even impossible for them to sit down and write the 
verses they give utterance to with such fluency and 
eloquence. The habit of producing with facility brings 
with it a periect detestation for the atter but necessary 
labors of correction—labors which many of our modern 
“men of genius” are far too apt & shun as servile and 
contemptible, while, in reality, they are of the utmost 
importance. Hence, as we have already remarked, they 
leave behind them only the recollection of their alent; 
or, if some few of their productions survive them, they 
are wholly unsuited for close perusal when deprived 
of the embellishment of the voice and gesture, the 
harmony of the music, and the general prestig- of the 
ecene, 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY 
GHARLOTTE CORDAY, 


Te interest attached to the French revolu- 
tion will never be exhausted, and now that the new 
school of historical criticism has become established, 
this period will continue to attract in- 
creased attention. The history of 
Greece and Rome has been more in- 
telligently studied and satisfactorily 
written during the last sixty years 
gaan ever before, and in consequence 
mapy of the traditions and prejudiced 
views which were entertained before 
the advent of the modern spirit of 
scientific investigation have been 
found to be foolishly untenable, and 
have consequently been abandoned. 
It is perhaps hardly yet time for such 
a study of the French revolution; its 
influences extend even to the present, 
so that it cannot be ‘studied dis- 
passionately and calmly. The contest 
of which it was the culmination is 
still going on, and no man who has an 
intelligent interest in life can fail to 
take decidedly one side or the others 
Among the striking iucidents of that 
long drama, the assassination of 
Marat by Charlotte Corday was one of 
the most important, both for its effect 
and for its indications of the state of 
public feeling. 

Our illustration shows the scene. 
Marat in his bath, finally yields to 
Charlotte’s importunities, and gives 
her admittance. Entering, she hands 
him a written paper, and while he is 
reading it, stabs him to the heart. 
Having done this, she does not fly, but 
calmly awaits her doom; is arrested, 
condemned to death, and until the 
time of her execution, remains serene 
and satisfied. The stirring character 
of the times is shown in the fact that 
she, a quiet, modest country girl, 
should have been influenced to do so 
outrageously daring a deed; but the 
times were so strange that it is hope- 
less to comprehend them, if we judge 
them from the standard of the petty 
conventions of the present. 


— 


Prynne, Baswick and Barton in 
the Pillory. 


Tus scene shows the course 
of justice in the sixteenth century in 
England, during the rule of Arch- 
bishop Laud. At that time any re- 
ference to the ecclesiastical authority 
which was not considered as suffi- 
ciently respectful was punished with 
the peculiar vindictiveness which 
always characterizes religious au- 
thority. Prynne had taken part in the 
spirit of the time, which tended to- 
ward greater religious freedom, and 
so had both Baswick and Barton, s0 
that the three were condemned to the 
pillory, and to be fined. Prynne after 
his punishment left London for a 
short time, and on his return was 
received with a popular ovation. 
His companions in disgrace received 
also their share of the popular 
sympathy. Cruel and barbarous as 
the use of the pillory is seen to be, 
yet strangely enough it continued in 
use in England up to 1816, when it 
was abolished except for perjury, and 
even this last use of it was abrogated 
in 1887. 








Pe 





The Contestants for the Rowing 
Championship. 


We give the portraits ot 
the contestants for the position of champion 
oarsman of America, in the match to take place 
at Pittsburgh on the 2lst of May. James Hamill is a 
native of Pitisburgh, and last year went over to Eng 
land, carrying with him a boat which was made for his 
own use, and was defeated in a contest there for the 
championship. He has, however, held the position 
here for some time. Walter Brown, the other contestant, 
hails trom Portland, Maine. 
to give the result of the contest in this issue, but the 
growing interest felt in out-door sports 
will give an interest to these portraits 
o. the two best oarsmen in the coun- 
try. 


Billiard Table Presented to 
General Crant. 


WE give an illustration of the 
billiard table ranufactured by Messrs. 
Phelan & Collender, and presented by 
them to General Grant, who had or- 
dered one during bis recent visit to 
this city as a trustee of the Peabody 
fund to attend the meeting. 


The table has been on exhibition at 
the factory, in Crosby street, for 
several days past, and in elegance of 
ornamentation we presume has never 
been surpassed, The case is of solid 
blistered and highly polished black 
walnut; at the joints are plates of gold; 
at the corners, gilded, are the arms of 
the United States; on the sides, the 
General’s monogram; and at the ends 
a gold plate with the patent and other 
formal inscriptions. The carom pat- 
tern is the style, and the size the 
regulation of 544 by 11 feet. The ap- 
pointments of the table are choice and 
tasteful. The pockets are of silk netting, 
the cues white ash inlaid with black 
wa'nut, the legs beautifully turned 
and ornamented like the body. Gene- 
ral Grant used to play at Phelan’s 
saloon in San Francisco, and handles 
his cue very nicely for an amateur. 

he cost of the table is in he neighbor. 
hood of $1,400, 





It will be impossible for us | 


THE TRIAL OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


We illustrate the recent events in the life of 
Jefferson Davis, with three pictures, the first represent- 
ing the arrival at Rockett’s Landing on James River ; 

| the second, passing up Main Street, in Richmond, under 
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Davis,Judge Ould,General Burton, Licutenant McElratt, | 


and Dr. Cooper, and Marshals Underwood and Duncan 
left the fortress on board the steamer Sylvester. The 
néws that General Burton would obey the writ, in com- 
pliance with instructions from the Government, 


the prisoner might bave reached his hotel unobserved 
but by those who were on the wharf, if it had not been 
for the presence of a Squad of cavalrymen, who did the 
double duty of regulating carriages in the rear of the 
one occupied by the ex-President, and of attracting 


traveled fast, for at almost every landing-place on the | tention to the latter. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


the escort of U. S. Cavalry, and the next the scene in 
the Court during the trial. 

United States Marshals Underwood and Duncan, 
having served their writ of habeas corpus for the body 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis upon General Burton, command- 
ing at Fortress Monroe, the officer, in obedience to his 
instructions from the President of the United States, 
brought the prisoner to Richmond on Saturday, the 
11th of May. The writ was served on Friday, and on 
Saturday morning at seven o’clock, Mr, and Mrs. 


, Tiver knots of persons were assembled to catch a sight 
| of the prisoner, and give him some token of their 
| respect. 
| their handkerchiefs, but otherwise no demonstrations 
| were made, 
| boat arrived at her wharf, and here were asscmbled 
| about seventy-five people, three-fourths of whom were 
| negroes. 


Hats were doffed, and a few ladies waved 
It was half-past five o’clock before the 
The citizens hac been requested, both by the 


civil authorities and Mr. Davis’s friends, not to heed 
the prisoner’s arrival, This wes generally obeyed, and 





PBSXNNE, BASWICK AND BARTON IN_THE PILLOBY, 


Mr. Davis’s personal appearance is 
thus described: He was dressed in a 
dark suit, and, although the afternoon 
was sultry, had on an overcoat ot 
heavy material. He wore a black felt 
nat and gloves, and walked slowly, as 
one wanting strength, and with the aid 
ofa cane. His eyes were bent upon 
the ground. He looked neither to the 
right nor left. His face seemed worn 
and fallow, and was covered with a 
full beard of short growth and iron- 
gray in hue, the same as the hair. 
Those who remember him as he ap- 
peared in the summer of 1860, would 
never have recognized him in this 
remnant of an overthrown rebellion; 
but those familiar with his appearance 
during the latter stages of the war say 
that he looks as weli now as he did 
then, and, some affirm, much better, 

On Monday, the 13th, occurred the 
scene in the U. S. District Court, 
Judge Underwood entered the court- 
room at half-past eleven o’clock a. M., 
and, having taken his seat, ordered the 
court to be opened, the crier proclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Hear ye! Hear ye! Silence is 
commanded while the Circuit Court is 
in session. God save the United 
States.” The room had been pre- 
viously crowded with spectators, in- 
cluding a few ladies and a number of 
colored persons who had been ad- 
mitted by tickets, in all probability not 
more than 200, owing to the limited 
capacity of the court-room. 

When Mr. Davis entered the court it 
was within a few seconds of half-past 
eleven o’clock, and he found there a 
crowd of between 200 and 300 people, 
white and colored, of both sexes. The 
prisoner was seated within the box on 
the left-hand side of the judge, with 
General Burton on his right and 
Deputy-Marshal Duncan on his left. 
At about the same time Judge Under- 
wood entered. The court-room then 
presented a curious scene. To the 
right of the judge sat the Grand Jury, 
composed of both whites and blacks, 
and containing such prominent citizens 
as John Minor Botts and Joseph Segar. 
Immediately in front was the table for 
the counsel and distinguished persons, 
and around it sat such men as Charles 
O’Conor, William B. Reed, George 
Shea, William M. Evarts, District At- 
torney Chandler, and his assistant, 
J. T. Hennessey, Governor Pierpont, 
Horace Greeley, Augustus Schell, 
James Lyons, a distinguished lawyer 
of Virginia, Judge Ould, and others. 
On the left were members of the press 
and citizens generally. Many of the 
latter were distinguished gentlemen. 
Generals Fitzhugh Lee and Imboden of 
cavalry fame, Judge Meredith, Harry 
Gilmor, and others, were scattered 
among the audience, and attracte 
much attention. 

When Mr. Davis was brought in of 
course all eyes were turned toward 
him, but he paid not the slightest at- 
tention. He was dressed in a plain 
white and black plaid suit, with a sack 
coat, wore green kid gloves, and car- 
riedacane, The court was opened by 
the marshal, when Judge Underwood 
said that because of the presence of so 
many of the nation’s defenders, the 
usual preliminary routine would be 
dispensed with, and he ‘vould instantly 
hear from Genera! Burton, The general then took the 
prisoner {o the vicinity of the bar, and handed to 
Charles O’Conor the order of President Johnson, 
directing him to surrender the prisoner. Mr. O’Conor 
tien read it, and moved that the court discharge the 
prisoner. He then handed the papers to District- 
Attorney Chandler, who, after examining them, sent 
them to Judge Underwood. The judge stated; that 
he found the papers correct, and paid a flattering 
compliment to General Burton, who, he said, acted 
with as much wisdom as he displayed 
upon the battle-field in putting down 
treason; the authority holding the 
prisoner being insufficient when civil 
law was in force, the judge ordered 
that the general be released from all 
turther charge of him. Marshal Dun- 
can immediateiy presented the Nortolk 
indictment to the prisoner, and said 
that under that he now arrested him, 
Mr. Davis took the paper, and handed 
it to Mr. O’Conor, who, after reading 
it and finding it correct, said that the 
counsel of Mr. Davis were ready for 
trial, and that they hoped there would 
be no unusual delay. 

On a motion the prisoner was set at 
liberty on a bail of $100,000, the bunds 
of which were signed by 

HORACE GREELEY, New Yorr, 

AUGUSTUS SCHELL, New York, 

ARISTIDES WELSH, Philadelphia, 

DAVID K. JACKMAN, Pifilade!phia, 

W. H. MCFARLAND, Richmond, 

RICHARD BARTON HAXALL, Rich- 

mond, 

ISAAC DAVENPORT, Richmond, 

ABRAHAM WARWICK, Richmond, 

GUSTAVUS E. MYERS, Richmond, 

WILLIAM W. CRUMP, Riehmond, 

JAMES LYONS, Richmond, 

JOHN A. MEREDITH, Richmond, 

WILLIAM H. LYONS, Richmond, 

JOHN MINOR BOTTS, Virginia, 

THOMAS W. DOSWELL, Virginia, 

JAMES THOMAS, Jr., Richmond, 








Ir has been calculated that a 
single pair of sparrows, during the time 
they have their young to feed, destroy 
about 3,300 caterpillars a week, besides 
other insects, 
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AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
An Important Distinction. 


The following comes to us froma correspondent near 
Hartford, Connecticut: ‘‘The experienced are aware 
that there is no severer trial of temper than milking a 
refractory cow. Such a cow, by refusing to stand still, 
and by kicking over the milk two or three times, had 
vexed me so beyond all endurance, that, procuring a 
good cudgel, and having got the cow well cornered, I 
proceeded to administer a most wrathful flogging. My 
father at that moment made his unexpected appearance, 
and suspended the operation of castigation by saying: 
‘My son, don’t strike that cow again; never strike.a 
cow; it never does any good—never.’ About a week 
after this, my father was doing the milking himeelf, 
and the cow proved very troublesome, as I inferred from 
loud sounds in the direction of the barnyard. Going 
to the spot, I arrived just in time to see the cow ina 
very close corner of the fence, and the boot of my 
paternal relative administering kicks of the heaviest 


A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


kind, thick and fast. ‘Father,’ said I, very quietly, ‘I 
thought you told me never to strike a cow?’ ‘Yes, that 
is true,’ was the reply, while the punishment continued 
with unabated vigor; ‘that is true; but did I say any- 
thing about kicking them? Guess I didn’t say anything 
about kicking them. Striking does no good, but kick- 
ing seems to cure ’em right up!’”’ 


A Case of Hydrophobia. 


The return of spring has attracted thousands to the 
various public promenades. A few days ago a hale old 
man was resting on one of the settees in Washington 
Park, N. Y., inhaling with delight the balmy air and the 
odor of the early spring flowers. A large gold chain hung 
across his black silk vest, and in his hand he held a 
heavy gold-headed cane. A young man with large and 
straggling locks, and of a rather hungry look, came that 
way. Perceiving the bench, he advanced and seated 
himself by the side of its occupant. “A fine day, sir,’”’ 
said the old man, in that happy tone which character- 
ized his appreciation of life and its enjoyments, “A 








AN EXCITING COURT SCENE, 











BRINGING HER RIGHT INTO CAMP, 


fine day!”’ ejaculated the other sadly, “and it tells me 
I must die.” “Die! Who talks of dying?” said the 
old gentleman. ‘Die at your age! you are scarcely 
twenty.”” ‘I know that,” responded the young man, 
mournfully; ‘“‘ but—but I am afflicted with a terrible, 
a frightful malady—I have—wait, you shall know all—I 
am mad—yes, sir, I have been bitten by a mad dog.” 
The old man drew back frightened. ‘Yes,’ continued 
the other, ‘‘Iam mad; already I feel the fatal poison 
coursing through my veins. You see that I must die.” 
The good-natured gentleman endeavored to rise, and 
stammered a few words of sympathy. The other re 
strained him with a sad smile: ‘“‘Reasure yourself, my 
dear sir, the madness has not yet attained the last stage, 
and the sight of my fellow-beings does not yet inspire 
me with horror. But all shining objects cause me to 
have frightful paroxysms.” Here his eyes protruded 
from their sockets, and his lips were contracted, as 
though he was in convulsions. ‘‘Oh! what torture— 
what torture—that cane—that cane —howI suffer!’’ and 
seizing it with his teeth, he commenced to bite furiously, 








GO AND DO LIKEWISE, 


“‘and—and that chain—and that chain!’ And as he 
uttered these last words, he seized the chain and 
crushed it between his teeth. The old gentleman, 
seized with a nameless terror, wanted to flee, but he 
dared not. Suddenly the young man commenced to 
roll his eyes frightfully, he uttered inarticulate words, 
and between the harsh barks, which seemed to almost 
tear his throat asunder, he cried: ‘‘Save yourself, I’m 
going to bite you.” And at once‘he precipitated himself 
upon the old man, who stopped to hear no more, but 
betook himself to his heels. But one of the keepers 
who had witnessed the last scene of the drama, had less 
fecr of the biter, and placing himself before the latter, 
he said: “IT know a remedy for your madness, and I 
will cure you, not only so that you will not wish to bite 
anybody again, nor their watches and chains. An ostrich 
must have bitten you and nota dog.” As the madman 
heard these words, he became calm, and quietly fol- 
lowed the keeper to the police station. He was a rob- 
ber, but his madness was of a peculiar variety, of which 
it is well to inform the police. 





A BABY ELE! HANT ON THE RAMPAGE. 
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SAGACITY OF THE CHICAGO DOGS, 


An Exciting Court Scene. 

Quite an exciting scene occurred at Vernon, Ind., on 
March 28th. Two notorious characters had been tried 
tor a minor offense, and upon hearing the verdict of the 
jury, which was two years’ imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary, they started torun, but in passing out of the 
door were confronted by a bailiff, whom one of them 
knocked down. Both then flew down the railroad. The 
judge left the bench, and lawyers, jurymen, sheriff and 
spectators, started in pursuit. Sheriff Dixon, meeting 
a man on horseback, quickly dismounted him, and 
taking possession of the horse, started to head them off, 
while the crowd kept up the trail. Fresh racers came 
in and the fugitives were finally overtaken. The latter 
then commenced to fire, but a large stone hurled by the 
pursuing party took effect on the back of one of the cul- 
prits, and induced a surrender. 

Bringing Her Right Into Camp, 

A miner at Pike’s Peak recently took his gun and 

strayed a short distance from the camp and shot a cub, 





CATCHING FOXES. oer 


not observing at the same time the old bear, who was 
near at hand, ready to avenge the death of her off- 
spring. The hunter approached his game with an 
exultant air, glowing in his success, and anticipating 
the astonishment of his companions to see him march 
into their midst with an ample supply of tender bear 
meat, when, to his surprise, he saw a larye bear bound- 
ing toward him, very much determined to demolish bim 
at one mouthful. Our hero dropped his gun and started 
off like a frightened deer down the hill. His companions 
saw him coming, tearing through the brush, and sang 
out: ‘* What’s the matter?” “Gi—gi—git your guns— 
ready for a shot,’’ stammered he, almost out of breath; 
**I—I am bringin’ her right into camp!” 


Go and do Likewise. 


The following story comes to us from Danville, Va. 
A scar-worn ex-rebel soldier, who drove a team to a 
lumber wagon, recently, had the misfortune to get one 
of his wheels in a deep gulley, on one of the back streets 
in town, which brought him to a stand. In vain he 


ATTACKED BY FERRETS. 




















struggled, solitary and alone, tc surmount the difficulty 
nor did any one of the numerous passers-by offer him a 
helping hand. Finally a Federal officer, a captain of 
the United States army, whose name we would publish 
if we knew it, came along, and perceiving the wagoner’s 
trouble, kindly proffered his assistance, and going some 
distance to hunt a piece of timber with which to pry. 
out the wheel, he shouldered a pole twenty feet long, 
and almost a load for two men, which he carried to the 
wagon, and putting it under the axlé, pried the wheel 
out. The rebel teamster expressed his gratitude with 
many thanks, but the officer modestly told him his ser- 
vices would be amply repaid if he (the wagoner) would 
help the first man he met with in a similar fix. 


A Baby Elcphant on the Rampage. 


A baby elephant, attached to a circus, becoming 
frightene@ near Phoenix, R. L, recently, broke away 
from his keeper and ran into the principal street. He 
made a raid upon a truit store, went into a saloon and 
emptied the contents upon the landlord and customers 


A TRIO OF PIGEON HUNTERS, 


and was proceeding to demolish a grocery when he was 
secured by his keeper. 


Sagacity of the Chicago Dogs. 


Since the dog slaughter in Chicago has been so merci 
lessly prosecuted, these animals in that city have be. 
come amazingly knowing. The story is told of one seen 
crouching in a corner of an alley on State street, and 
uttering a chuckling howl of delight as he watched the 
last dying agonies of a pig. The pig had eaten the 
dainty morsel laid down for the dog, and was the pro- 
perty cf the officer who had laid it down. The dog 
evidently knew the fact, and he laughed. Another was 
observed to examine curiously a pailful of slops which 
stood by a door-step on West Madison street. He 
smelled it and eyed it for full five minutes, and at last 
taking it in his teeth, he carried it into an adjoining 
yard, and turned it over, and with an exultant bark ran 
off. Two hundred hungry-looking curs came prowling 
around a small shanty on the North side, evidently in 
search of something wherewith to appease their hunger, 





A FRIENDLY HORSE. 
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Looking up at the door curiously, they read the omin ou 
word, “‘ sausages,” and with a howl of terror they ran 
off, and have never been seen since. They went in the 
direction of the lake, and who can tell what they may 
have done with themselves ? 


Catching Foxcs. 


A correspondent in Poughkeepsie sends us the follow” 
ing: A family of foxes lately domiciled themselves ina 
reighborhood near New Hackensack and made frequent 
depredations on the pouliry-yard of the farmers in that 
vicinity, earrying off turkeys, ducks, geese, lambs, etc. 
The farmers bicoming annoyed at such proceedings, 
dec’ared war upon the intruders, and arming them- 
selves with spades, pickaxcs, crowbars and rifles, 
sallied forch on the 11th of April to the attack. Hav- 
ing dug for some time, encouraged only by signs of 
the enemy, such as the wings and feathers of poultry, 
mu:krats, etc., they at length found two young 
foxes, and concluded the others had made good their 
escape, but upon searching further they discovered a 
ravine in which they captured the old one rnd eight 
‘more young ones, and secured them all alive. One or 
two,are still preserved as trophies, the others were dis- 
patched, and the victorious party returned home in 
triumph, well satisfied with their morning’s labor, and 
the prospect of fuiure safety to their property. 


Attacked by Ferrets. 

A correspondent from Detroit sends us the following. 
A curious discovery was recently made in the basement 
of Heavenrich Brothers’ store, No. 78 Woodward avenue. 
One of the employés of the establishment had occasion 
to enter the cellar, and while there he was attacked by 
an animal which he at first supposed was a large rat. 
He made haste to get of the place, but his movements 
were interrupted by a whole family of animals, whose 
glaring eyes struck terror to his soul, and made each 
particular hair stand on end. The employé rushed 
wildly tor the stairway, followed by the animals, and 
upon emerging into the store, he found that one of his 
pursuers was close behind him. Fora few moments 
there was a terrible commotion, which did not subside 
until the little stranger was captured. The animal was 
placed in a ruéely constructed cage, and visited by a 
large number of people, each one of whom appeared to 
differ as to its origin. There can hardly be any doubt, 
however, upon the subject. It is evidently an animal 
of the genus mustela, or weasel kind; and the fact that 
there are no rats or mice about the establishment would 
seem to confirm the theory that it isa ferret. The cel- 
Jer has, since the first discovery was made, been ex- 
plored, and there appears to be a family of those ani- 
mals, one of which is very large, in it. How they got 
there, and how long they have remained in the p!ace, is 
& wystery. 

Hogs as Milkers. 


A correspondent in Union Corners, near Dansville, O., 
writes us that he has two hogs of about 175 pounds 
weight exch, which made a regular practice of milking 
one of his cows whenever they could get access to her, 
and he was obliged to shut them up in consequence of 
this dairying proclivity. The singularity of this faet in 
natural history prompts its illustration, 


A Trio of Pigeon Hunters. 


A few days ago threo young men in Dubuque started 
out, well equipped with dogs and ammunition (not for- 
getting the guns and certain flasks of Bourbon), for the 
purpose of carrying terror and destruction to the flocks 
of pigeons that were reported hovering on the bluffs. 
In due course of time they arrived at the hunting- 
grounds, and opened a vigorous fire upon the pigeons’ 
but for some unaccountable reason the birds failed to 
tumble to the ground, but persisted in flying off in the 
most provoking manner. Finally, after exhausting five 
hundred rounds apiece, their labors were rewarded by 
bagging three birds, They were on the point of re- 
turning home, satisfied that they had won glory enough 
for one day, when all at once their dog gave chase to 
some unknown animal, and a fierce yell and bark fol- 
lowing soon after, announced the fact that the faithful 
pointer had the varmint treed. ,With slow and cautious 
footsteps our valiant hunters approached, and there, 
gure enough, cocked up in the top branches, was a 
bristling object, but to ascertain to what genus or sex it 
belonged was a mystery. One of the Pickwickians, who 
claimed to have had much experience in fox-hunting, 
declared that it must be a fox, as these animals always 
took to trees when pursued. Another, with looks of 
disgust, strongly asserted that they had treed a skunk, 
while the most timorous Nimrod of the party suggested 
that it was a catamount, and if so they had better bea 
a retreat at once, at the same time declaring his willing. 
ness to set an example by throwing down his gun and 
taking to his heels. A council of war was now held, 
and it was decided to have a brush with the critter any- 
how. ‘To this end each piece was double shotted, 
Each hunter took his post behind a friendly tree, and 
was exhorted to do his duty. There was 4 moment’s 
pause, when three thundering reports rent the air, and 
without waiting to see the result of their aim, each one 
took to climbing his tree to get out of the way of the 
wounded and infuriated catamount. Slowly the smoke 
cleared away, when, to their astonishment, there sat the 
animal in the same spot without a scratch!* After con- 
vincing themselves that the varmint was not playing 
*possum, the brave hunters descended from their trees 
and fired again—this time with better result, for down 
came their prey with a heavy thug to the ground, where 
it remained motionless. After the lapse of an hour the 
hunters ventured to approach the body, and found that 
it was nothing more nor less than a small coon, about 
gix months old, very poor and emaciated. Whether it 
met death by starvation or buckshot is not yet definitely 
ascertained. 


° 
A Friendly Horse. 


A correspondent from Hartford, Conn., sends us the 
following: A few days since as I was leaving my resi- 
dence on my usual morning visit to the office,.a sorre} 
horse belonging to me galloped up and caught my arm, 
and made an attempt to pull me in the direction he 
wished to go. He then leit, and went off at a quiet 
gait toward a pasture on a farm about a quarter of a 
mile distant from my residence. In a few minutes he 
approached me again, making an unusual noise, and 
seemed by his action to desire me to follow him. This 
I did, and when I reached the pasture I observed the 
mate of the horse entangled in a bridge which had 
broken through with him. After I had extricated his 
companion from his dangerous position, the horse 
which had given me notice of his companion’s danger 
came up and rubbed nis head against me, shewing 
great signs of satisfaction. 








Tue furore which the tulip had excited in 
Holiand caused it to become a popular plant in other 
countries, and under careful cultivation it multiplied so 
rapidly that in 1740 the Baden-Durlach garden at Karis- 
ruhe contained no less than 2,159 kinds; and Count 
TPappenheim’s garden at one time no less than 6,000 
y-r.eties! 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 


An ‘ Alabamian,” who has.been in Boston, 
thus hits off the prohibitory law: ‘‘ Boston seems to be 
growing worse every day in intolerance. They won’t 
allow a circus to have a ‘horizontal bar,’ ora d of 
‘tumblers.’ ‘Trance mediums’ are forbidden to prac- 
tice, because they call in the aid of spirits: Opticians 
are watched, because it is said people get their glasses 
there. The London Punch and Wilkes’s Spirit are for- 
bidden to be sold by the periodical dealers. — 
caries are forbidden to sell liquor-ice! People are 
not allowed to eat sour apples, and are liable to be 
arrested for being in high spirits. Ohildren who com- 

lain of stomach-ache are locked up for fear it might 
sham-pain. Men are arrested on suspicion of being 
distillers who are caught ‘rectifying’ mistakes. Hotels 
have had to take ‘rum omelets’ and ‘wine sauce’ off 
their bills of fare. All bookstores selling histories con- 
an account of the ‘ Battle of Brandywine’ are 

closed atonce. Dead le cannot be buried on a bier. 
Vessels are not allowed to come into the harbor, because 
they have to pass a bar in doing so; and sea-captains 
are not allowed to take ‘any port in a storm ’—it they 
do, they must tell where they got it. En men 
dare not show any public spirit; and even the poor 
washerwoman can dry two sheets at a time, as any 
pn Py liable to arrest who has ‘three sheets in the 


**May I be married, ma?” asked a young 
miss of sixteen. 

“What do you want te get married for?” inquired 
her mother. 

“Why, ma, you know the children have never seen 
any one married, and I thought 1t might please them a 
little—that’s all.” 

**Nonsense! You can’t fool me!”’ remarked the old 
lady, with a significant shake of the head, 


Jones, who is engaged in the real-estate 
business, was riding along one day, when he saw this 
sign: “ This farm for sail.”” Seeing a woman pick up 
an apron full of chips at the wood-pile, he politely asked 
her when the farm was to sail? “Just as soon as the 
man comes along who can raise the wind.” 


Wy is the fish an ercentric animal? Be- 
cause he will have his (s)whim. ‘ 


War is the early grass like a penknife ? , Be- 
cause the spring brings out the blades. 


Many a girl thinks she can do nothing with- 
out a husband, and when she gets one finds she can do 
nothing with him. 


Wuar was the difference between the Persian 
and Fenian invasions? The former was routed in Greece 
and the other in Tallagh. 


Way is a soldier, acting in compliance with 
an order given him, like his most formidable weapon ? 
Because he’s bbeyin’ it (a bayonet). 


War will the monsters of the deep be better 
posted than thecable operators? Because they x.ose the 
news before it reaches either side. 


Way are sheep the most dissipated and un- 
fortunate of animals? Because they gambol in their 
youth, frequent the turf, and are always fleeced, 


Two younG ladies holding converse over the 
virtues of a new dress: 

* And does it fit well?’”’ asked one. 

“Fit! Yes; as if I’d been melted and poured in!” 


A*DISTINGUISHED physician recommends the 
application of slippery elm to the bite of a mad dog. 
“Who would suppose,” says Goblin; “that the bark 
would cure the bite ?”’ 


Horace GREELEY says that the darkest day in 
any man’s earthly career is that wherein he fancies 
that there is some easier way of gaining a dollar than 
by squarely earning it. 


An insurance agent, urging a citizen to get 
his life insured, said: “‘Get your life in for ten 
thousand dollars, and then if you die next week the 
widder’s heart will sing for joy.” 


A GENTLEMAN who had built a small house in 
a sequestered part of his grounds for his private study, 
showed it to a friend, solar ing: “ Hers T sit a 
from morning till night, and nobody a bit the wiser.” 


A FORLORN cuss of the male persuasion gets 
off the following poetical effusion: ‘* When Sallie’s arms 
her dog imprison, I always wish my neck was hisen; 
how o‘ten would I stop and turn to get a pat from a 
hand like hern; and when she kisses Towser’s nose, O 
don’t I wish that I were those!” 


Tue ladies of Alabama are reported to have 
adopted a new style of waterfall, consisting of a cocoa- 
nut fastened to the region of the cerebellum by ribbons. 
It is a beautiful arrangement, the nut being itself cov- 
ered with a natural growth of brown hair, which makes 
artificial eovering unnecessary ; the size is exactly right 
for fen aw who moderately obey the ruling fashion, and 
by having a little door in the nut, brushes, combs, 
scent bottles, and other little necessaries of the toilet 
can be conveniently carried. 


‘* Anem! So here I am between two tailors,” 
said a dandy at a public table, where a couple of young 
tailors were seated, who had just begun business,” 

“Very true,” said one of them; “we are but new 
am agen and can only afford to keep one goose be- 
een us,”’ 


A wipow lady, sitti 
meditative mood, shortly 
sighed out: 

** Poor fellow, how he did like a good fire! I hope he 
has gone where they keep good fires.” 


A sERVANT girl in Covington, Kentucky, liv- 
ing in the family of a doctor, filled the pepper castor 
with horse-powders which the doctor had left loose. 
The unsuspecting sawbones, ae tly addicted to 

large the 


by a cheerful fire in a 
sr her husband’s decease, 


pepper, used a juantity condition pow- 
der at his next m e is now in fine condition, has 
rented a stall in a livery stable, and talks about running 
for Mayor. 


‘*Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” 
said a gentleman to a young college friend, who was 
more addicted to boating and cricketing than to hard 
study; “you really ought to learn to write better.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the young man, “it is all very 
well for you to tell me that; but if I were to write bei- 
ter, people would be finding out how I spell.” 


Darve your cattle upon the ice if you want 
cowslips in the winter. 








Tue knowledge of the use of forks in Eng- 
land is ly supposed to have been derived from 
the Italians; but we know for certain that they were in 
use there at the royal table as early as toward the close 
of: the thirteenth century. Mr. Hudson Turner 
informs us, that among the valuables found in the 
wardrobe of Edward L., after his death at Burgh-on- 
Sands, in 1307, were six silver forks and one gold. This 
fact, however, proves no more than that forks were 
known at that period; it is clear for various reagons 
that they were by no means in common use. The 
fingers, and knives, or of folks, served for 
turies afterward to enable them to eat their 
several meals. Meat was at that period often brought 
to table on a spit, and served round by the attendants, 
when each guest, as he pleased, cut a portion with his 
knife. The fa of se is shown on the Bayeux 
tapestry, and in of a later date. 
— princes and nobles these spits were usually 
formed of silver. Henry LI. had one of gold in which 


a” t's = was set. The knives used at 
meals by the wealthier classes at this timehad frequently 
handles of silver enameled, or of agate or crystai. 


° 
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From the commercial column of the Shipping and Com- 
mercial List of May 15: 


Tza.—The tea trade have been startled by 
the purchase of another entire cargo by the Great 
American Tea Company, viz. : 21,733 half chests and 116 
boxes uncolored Japan, afloat per Golden State, before 
arrival. The magnitude of these operations will be un- 
derstood, when it is stated that the purchase money for 
this y - is between $900,000 and $1,000,000, and that 
of the George Shotten, before noticed, about half this 
sum. The quality of the Goldea State’s cargo was the 
best ever brought to this market from Japan, and per- 
haps the largest ever entering our port. 








One Hundred Irish Airs, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, with a fine lithographic title, ‘The Irish 
Piper;’’ 42 pages regular size music; price, $1.50. 

One Hundred Irish Airs, second series (Nos. 101 to 
200), with a beautiful title, “‘Shule Aroon;’’ 48 pages 
music, $1.50. 

One Hundred Irish Airs, third series (Nos. 201 to 
800), with fine title, after a design by Maclise, 48 pages 
music, $1.50, . 

The above three, bound in one volume, fancy cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, price $6. 

Any of the above sent tree, by mail, on receipt of the 


amount, 
P. M. HAVERTY, Publisher, 
1 Barclay street, New York. 








The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 244; — EVENING AT 8. 
THIRD AND LAST WEEK OF THE GREAT SEN- 


SATION, 
a, DION BOUCICAULT’S CELEBRATED DRAMA 
0! e 


OCTOROON, 
Received at each representation with 
THUNDERS OF APPLAUSE. 
VISIT THE MUSEUM! 
ITS SPLENDID AND SPACIOUS SALOONS 
CONTAIN OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 
HUSBANDS, BRING YOUR WIVES! 

PARENTS, BRING YOUR CHILDREN! 
CITIZENS, BRING YOUR COUNTRY FRIENDS! 
4 STRANGERS, BO NOT FAIL TO CALL, 

an 0; 
A DAY OF RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT! 
To be seen at all hours: 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

300 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAEES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARLA, etc. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 








GIVEN AWAY 


With No. 105 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





One of the most Beautiful Engravings ever produced in 
America, entitled 


“AGAINST HIS WILL,” 


(19 inches by 24), 


Engraved by Linton, from a painting by J. C. Brown 
now on exhibition at the National Academy of Design. 





WHEEL CHAIRS, 


for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. 

INVALIDS’ CARRIAGES to or- 

der. PATENT CANTERING 

HORSES, $12 to $25. CHILD’S 

CARRIAGES, SWINGS, Etc. 
Send for Circulars. 


8. W. SMITH, 90 William St. 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
CELEBRATED 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP 
IS A WELL-KNOWN CURE FOR TAN, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, ERUPTIONS, TETTERS, BARBER’S 
ITCH, MORPHEW, ERYSIPELAS, BLOTCHES, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, SUN-BURN, TENDER 
FLESH, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As a beautifier of the complexion and as a clarifier of 
the human cuticle this admirable emollient is univers- 
ally admitted to be beyond the reach ot rivalry. It is 
notable that among the tens of thousands who have 
used it the = twenty-five years in the cure of the 
above comp. ts not a solitary complaint has ever 
been made; on the contrary, the numberless voluntary 
testimonials which have been presented to its in- 
ventor teem with laudations of its medical and rejuve- 
nating virtues. It also prevents the formation of 
wrinkles, and has also the power of removing them 
when formed. Fifty cents a cake. 

GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beau- 
tifier. Endorsed by the fashionable world, The best 
cosmetic ever invented. $1.50 a bottle. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE positively uproots 
hair from low toreheads, “eee lips, or any past of the 
body. Warranted. $1 bottle. This article is imi- 
tated, which imitations are utterly worthless and dan- 


gerous. 

LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. A per- 
manent stain, immovable except by washing with soap 
and water. Fifty cents a bottle. 

ILY WHITE is another addition to a lady’s toilet, 
and must not be confounded with the many imitations 
flooding the cities. GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, when 
applied to the skin after washing, effects a surprising 
but most pleasing change in the personal appearance. 
It renders the skin soft and silky, and imparts to it a 
clearness und brilliancy after using GOURAUD'S SOAP 
impossible to conceive. Thirty-five cents a box. There 
are other preparations of Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD 
enumera in a pamphlet, which will be forwarded 
gratis. These world-renowned preparations can be had 
wholesale and retail at his old depot, established over a 
quarter of a century, at 453 BROADWAY, and of drug- 
gists. Letters requiring a reply must have a three cent 
stamp enclosed, 

Agents.—Boston—J. L. Bates, 129 Washington strect; 
G. C. Goodwin, Hanover street. Providence--J. 1. 
Chase, 68 Fountain street. Dr. Jaques, Waterbury, Ct. 
Hartford—T. C. Weildon, 342 Main street. Rochester— 
Breck, 61 Byffalo street. Geneva—Seymour Brothers 
Elmira— & Robinson. Cleveland—C, 8. 
McKenzie, Strong & Armstrong. Chicago—Dyche & 
Story, Philips & Sharp. Towanda—J. W. Taylor, 
Franklin Smith, Huntingdon Valley. Pope & Viguers, 
104 South Eleventh street, Philadelphia, and druggists 


—., 

Also, ler and Importer of rich and varied asscrt- 
ments of Fancy Goods in Wood, Silver, Bronze, Metal, 
— Ivory, &c. And Toilet acccessories for the 
toi 


a 


Astrology.—Upon receipt of 60 cents 
and @ post-paid, addressed envelcpe, I will send, by 
mail, a correct finely colored and neatly framed portrait 
of your future wife or husband. Address, stating age, 
A CKLIN, Drawer 60, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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For MAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENT'S, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y 








FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 63 
Nassau street, one door from Maiden lane, New York. 


607-18 





$2 5 THE GENUINE $2 5 
BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE: 
WANTED—Acents, $150 per month and all expenses 

paid, to sell the Genuine Bartlett Sewing Machine, 

This Machine will do all the work that can be done on 

any high-priced machine, and is fully patented, 

licensed and warranted for five years. We pay the 
above wages, or a commission, from which twice that 
amount can be made. For Circulars and terms address 

H. HALL & CO., 724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLIPTIC 


Highest Premium Lock Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
643 Broadway, N. W. 


$25 for 1799 Cent.—Catalogue showing prices 
we pay for coins, mailed for 25c. Coin Magazine, lc, 
MASON & CO., 434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 






























































Combining the requirements of comfort, cleanliness, 
portability and cheapness, with great durability. It is 
recognized as the best spring bed ever devised. 

Alsc, Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, of all sizes; 
Cribs, Cradles, and folding Wood Cots, all furnished 
with undulating bottoms. 

For sale by the principal Furniture Dealers through- 
out the country. Manufactured by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 
or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 





£100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
599-617 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of May 3, 1867, 
No. 13040 





re TT Tere $100,000 
No. 22120.......... @ sccccesese 50, 
No. 18999. ....c000. SS scccccccce 25,000 
No, 28878........+- SH sccccecece 10,000 
No, 20412........0+ SF sccccecsce 5,000 
No. 27629.......00. S ccccccces 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥, 





Curl Your Hair. 

One application will curl your hair into beautifc! 
curls and jast six months; satisfaction given or money 
refunded. Price, 50 cents. Address M, A. JAGGERS, 
Calhoun, illinois. 





, ry The Perpetual (watch charm) 
a Calender—size of a two cent piece— 
> needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate with 
enameled figures and letters—50 cts. ; 
gold, ditto, $1.50. Address 
E. MAD. 


161 Broadway, 
Room 3, 
P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere, 








Holloway’s Ointment.—This prepara- 
tion has cured innumerable cases of scrofula, tumor, 
cancer, abscess and other virulent external complaints, 
that mocked the power of any other remedy, 
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87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
rade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





“6 Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming-” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
— mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold, Address 7 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “T. Witt1am & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 18621 purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,” believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son Iwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of iriencs, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women for a wife. Iam now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where { am well known, and I consider I owe all my 


success to reading your ‘excelicnt little book. Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, iate of Co. K., Sixth Mo. 
Vol.”’ eowtf 





4% Something News “G4 

For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; prefits large. Send stamp for circular. 

if 8. W. RICE, & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Hundreds of Dollars Saved by sending tor 
Brown’s Rules for Detecting Counterfeit Money, price 
60cts. CHAS. P. BROWN, Northviile, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


Gold! Gold! Ty Golden Compound 
will force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in 21 
days. Satisfaction given or money refunded. 8 nt, by 
mail, postage paid, for 50 cents. Addre.s E. il, COL- 
VIN, Hadley Station, Lawrence Co., Lilinois. 





rs SO 
600-12 


Horses, How to Train and Bocto 
ceats. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘NEW coMIC soNcas. 


Pretty Little Sarah; or, Seven Dollars a Week... 





Juliana Phebiana Cousiantina Brown 
Paddy’s the Bo 
The Fellow That Looks Like Me 
My Mother-in-Law 

The above niay also be had for violin, each, 15 c: nts, 
Mailed postpzid, 





FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Lowery. 


Richardson’s JWiasonry- 





fl'ustrated. 
Signs, Grips, &c. $1. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
600-12 


Ne de 


Hiunt’s Gloom of Roses. 

A charming, perfect natural color for the checks, 

lips or naiis; docs net wash off or wnjure the skin; 

remains permanent for years and cannot be dctected, 

Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PenruMeErs, 

41 South Lighth street, Philadelphia. 


eowtf 


“Psychomancy, or foul-Charming.” 

How cither sex may iascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexcs. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold, Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
eowtf 
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VEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 








Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, : 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No. 21, 
_ Grant in Peace. 
With No. 26, 
Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


Bay“ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Mlustrations, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
Frank Lestre’s Bors’ anD Grris’ WEEELY will be | 

published every Wednesday, and sold by all News 

Dealers, Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 





1 Copy for six MONtDS.......---eeeeeeees $1 25 | 
1 COpy 8 FCAT... cc cece reeeeeeeeeeeeenees 2 50 
SCOPIeS *  .cnccecreeeeeeseeeereceeeees 6 58 
BOOpieds cecccccccceccccseeeeeeeences 10 00 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 


Frank Lestie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER or Frank | 
LesLir’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yeatly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) w li receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of Which is Three Dol- 
lars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS, 

As the Boys’ anp Grnis’ WEEELY is stereotyped, all 

back numbers can be had. Sena Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pear! street, N. Y. 








:| 


| ete, 


Book of Mysterious Disclosures. 25 
cents, W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 600-12 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours. 

The Wringer is the 
strongest made. 

MANGLES ofall kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
N= 23 Cortlandt strect, New 


York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 











Dr. William Earl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cautron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies, 607-610 


GREAT REDUCTION 





T 


Great American Tea Company 


HE 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as tho list of prices will show. 





The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade 


Greatly Reduced. 
The Proprietors of ‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY” became fully convinced, several years 


ago, that the consumers of Tea and Coffee vere paying 
too many and too large profits on these articles of 
every-day consumption, and therefore organized TEE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPaNy, to do away, as far as 
possible, with these enormous drains upon the Con- 
sumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at 
the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the 
profits of the Chinese factors. 

1st—The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

8d—The Importer makes a profit of 20 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. 

4th—On its arriva) here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent, 





EY In the prices 
as, of American 
and European | 
WATCHES ; re- | 
tailing at -our | 
*former whole- | 
z = sale prices, 25 | 
=o” to 50 per cent. | 
less than New York retail prices. Watches sent by ex- | 
press, C.O.D., and can be seen and examined before 
being paid for. Descriptive catalogue of prices sent 
free. Al) our watches are first quality, and are fully 
guaranteed, Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 
§ Agents for Manufacturers, 42 and 44 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


_ COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


App: ved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, fo: 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


800 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere.needed and sell at sighi 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. t 


Wow is the Time t to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AlWERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


















Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American | 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 
Its Claims: 
I,—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 





| the late date of its publication, the fashions published 


in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest fashions. In ost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


Il.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 

In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in s‘ze, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, | 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
pretead really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
Besides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaiier fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In aword, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 


IIIl.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank LESLIz’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, ff we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
ziue that gives original illustrations to its litdary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—_ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Anima! Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


TERMS: 


One copy, for one year 

Four copies, to one post-office 

With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Cornerand Lady's Maga- 
zine, tor one year to one address 








shee thts rer ve ane 
Photographs of Everything. Sample 

and Catalogue, 25 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad- | 

way, N. ¥. 600-12 


5th—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

7th—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th—The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the 
profit he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, codperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived 
what the consumer has to pay, And now we propose to 
show why we can sell so very much lower than small 
dealers, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a smail profit to ourselves-- 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Extract from the commercial colamn of the New York 
daily World of May 9, 1867: 

TEas—The ship George Shotton, which arrived at 

this port recently from Foochow, brought 12,331.pack- 
ages of Tea to the Great American Tea Company.” 
_ We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refund the money, 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 @ Tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B.ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 @ tb. 

'MPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 ® th. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


@ bb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ng in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
sxtisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for t kind of Tea, although it 
i» the finest imported, 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


Ground CorFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. ® tb. 
liotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepe:s and Families 
who use large quantities’ of Coffec, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Caffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 ® 16 by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 
Great American Tea Co., 
Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, 


How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the papers or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, ty Post-Oflice money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the c:ub, 
Or, if the amount ordered excced thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Expiess, to “collect 
on delivery.”’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faitifully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s naina marked on their 
package, and directed, by scnding their o:dcrs to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafis, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary packaga to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ar- sna}, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. Ws nd no 
y - ~epeemaaeed package for Clubs of ess than thirty 

ollars. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Sr. CHARLES, Winona Co., Minn., March 28, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 


I send you a fifth order for Tea. My neighbors think 
I have “learned the road,” and insist on my — the 
business for them. I will s:mply say that all kinds of 
Tea received trom your Company have given complete 
satisfaction. Your Teas are fresh—well flavored— 
strong. The Merchants can furnish for $2.25 to $2.50 
per pound no better article than you give us at $1.25. 
Some say you are a humbug.- Please humbug us again 
on this order. 

Truly yours, in behalf of Tea drinkers, 
SAMUEL 8. BEMAN. 











4 tb Best Uncolored Japan.Joseph Dewey..$1 25..$5 00 
4 Best Green........... Cc. B. Randall... 1 25.. 6 00 
4 Best Green..... --++--Andrew Main.. 1 25.. 5 00 
|4 Best Green...........  § Se 1 25.. 6 00 
|; 2 Best Uncolored Japan.Henry Hall.... 1 25.. 2 5 
2 Gunpowder..........- A. Brown...... 1 5v.. 3 00 
1/1 Best Eng’h Breakifast.N. H. Swiit.... 1 20.. 1 20 
12 GOT... cecccccceees William Smith. 1 25.. 2 50 
12 George Smmith.. 1 2i 2 50 
12 125.. 250 
| 2 100.. 2 00 
| 4 125.. 5 60 
3 H 100.. 30 
| 2 Best Mixced........... A. Turner..... 1 00.. 200 
DZ GFCOR. coc ccsscccccces Geo. Watron... 125.. 2 5) 
| 2 Best Oolong.......... G. B. Pratt..... 1 00.. 2 00 
1 Green.......+++- +++Charles Grube. 1 25.. 3 50 
l4 Green...... cocccoceccds We Dingham 1 23.. 6 CO 
1 B:stGunpowder......H. ©. Parrott... 1 50.. 1 00 
| 1 English Breakfast..... H. C. Parrott... 12'.. 1 Ww 
|1 Young Hyson......... H.C. Parroti... 1 00.. 1 60 
(rrr rerrrrrrrT TTT TTT Try ty $61 90 


| N. B.—All vill ges and towns where a large number 
recide, by clubbing together, can reduc * the ccst of their 

Teas and Coffees about one-thi:d by seud-ny directly 
| to the 


‘CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 9], and 33 Vesey street. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643 New York City. 





nap We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 9], and 93 Vesey street—Lanes 
DOUBLE STORE. 





Z D. ! Fifteen new articles for 
Ses & DAZ. T. GAREY, Biddetord, Me. 
597-609 





NOTICE. 


Those wishing to become rich, or successful in any 
thing they wish to accomplish, should have one or all 
0: the Gypsie’s Seven Sccrets or Mystic Charms. Thou- 
sands have used them and now rejoice. They cost but 
little and do much good. For particulars as to their 
merits, send three cent stamp and get descriptive cir- 
cular of its benefits and uses. Address E. F. MAYO, 
Ballston Spa, N. ¥. 


Games of Billiards, 
cents, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 





Pool, &c. 35 
%. ¥. 600-12 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumcry, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia’s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sci t postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Ye 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caniion to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CULE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelore, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
ga” Book Agents Wanted. 


Boxing 
15 cents, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 


SOO 


597-609 





N. ¥. 600-12 





ED in anew 
AGENTS SY AW Aired, tains 





and Self-Defense Made Lasy: | 


French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in cos- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 697-609 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a Year. 
| A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
| well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
| Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 

world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious :'acis 
| in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wi.l constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, e:ca 
| number will contain Two Large and Beaut.tui 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 
| As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at rny time, 
In tho February number was commenced 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


oo Peri ot the Pyrences, 
| 


| tnew 





A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


ga” All subscriptions to be sent to 
| FRANK LESLIE 
637 Pearl Stre.., N. ¥, 


| 





176 . 


{Jun~x 1, 1867... 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








SHIRTS T0 ORDER 


UNION ADAMS. 


Ss7 BROADWAY! 








WEED LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE, 


IMPROV ED. 


Its Superiority will be appreciated upon examination. 
Before leaving the.city please call at 


613 BROADWAY, 
and notice this, the latest invention. 








The Ztna Sewing Machine * 


possesses superior advaniages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less. time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 











WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Manufactory and Warerooms, 481 
Broadway. HORACE WATERS & CO. 








POLLAK & SON, Manu- 
facturers of Meerschaum goods. 
Stores, 27 John St., near Nassau, and 
692 Broadway, near 4th Street, N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular, letter-box 5,846. 


‘THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Turee of different powers tor $1, Address 
B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





oeow F. 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out. Coctor or medi- 
' cines. Sent post-paid 

WOME TT Satara tae OF receipt of 10 cents, 
Q DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
i\ 























110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


COMYORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


-——~ BWAY © 


UNComFfoRTABLE 
x TRUSSES. 


MUNN & CO., NO. 37 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORE, Publishers of the ScreNTIFIC AMERI- 
can, Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. = 

‘'wenty-T'wo years’ experience in obtaining 
Patents. 

Thirty Thousand Applications for Patents made 
at their agency. 

Consultations and Advice to Inventors free. 

Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Countries free. 

A Handsome Bound Volume, Containing 150 
Mechanical Engra’ , and the U. 8. Census by Coun- 
ties, with Hints and ipes for Mechanics, mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 








$18 A Day:—Agents wanted, Male and Female, 
to introduce a new article of household utility. ONLY 
Frve DoLuars CAPITAL REQUIRED. Particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

609-210 

$20 Agents Wanted-$100.—Male and Fe- 
male, to introduce our NEw Patent Star SHUTTLE 
Sewrxc Macuuse. It is adapted for family use and 
taloring. It makes a stitch alike on both sides. Price 
only Twenty DoyxLars. Extraordipary inducements to 
Agents. For full particulars, address 

609-210 W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Schultz & Warker 








REMOVED ON THE ist OF MAY TO 





Wro. 112 Hast i4dth sSt., 
609-120 Opposite Academy of Music. 
WHISEBRS! 


Lamonte’s Corrolia will force whiskers on the smooth- 
est face. Price, by mail, 10 cents. Address REEVES 


& CO., 78 Nassau street, N. ¥. 609-120 


TARRANT'S 









SELTZER ApERIENT 


The Great Remedy for a!l Bilious Complaints. 
609-210 





The only Family Machine that sets up its own work, 
knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel into 
the stocking, and narrows off the toe complete—pro- 
ducing all varieties of knit goods, from an infant’s 
stocking, mitten or glove, to a lady’s shaw] or hood. 

It is simple, durable and easily operated. Agents 
wanted. Send for a Circular and Sample of Work. 

Address (enclosing stamp) 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE Co., 

608-llo Rochester, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 


MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 








by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 

















| ¢ 





» (KENNEDY POLICE 


Or WaLRussiA 








s 





‘ 
== @ 


THE RIGHT PLACE.’’ 


WHERE COMMISSIONER ACTON HAS SENT KENNEDY TO--HOW HIS LAST UKASE WAS RECEIVED BY 
THE INHABATANTS OF THE SIXTH WARD OF WALRUSSIA. 
[From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Esquimaux Blubberoil, Esq.) 


WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellics 
With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 
Directions for use with.the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 


YOUR CHARACTER FROM A 
PORTRAIT. 

Persons at a distance can have a full written charac- 
ter and advice as to health, the best pursuit, &c. Send 
a prepaid enyelope, properly addressed to yourself 
and ask for the “MIRROR OF THE MIND,” which 
will expiain the likenesses and ements needed, 
terms, &c. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








607-10 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


Upon a new principle. The ‘Induto Medicari,’’ dis- 

covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D., acts upon the absorb- 

ents, and its success in the cure of this painful disease 

is without a parallel. Price $2 per package. Sent by 

mail, DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, No. 149 Cham- 

bers street, N. Y. 605-80 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


LADIES’ LACE 








PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tfo WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 








All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and 8 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineland, N. J. tfo 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 
625 Broadway, New York. © 


DIRECT MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


and NEW YORE. 
The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 
OTTAWA........+.+0++..OAPTAIN ARCHER, 
MEDWAY........ +eeee++sCAPTAIN HARRIS, 
From New York and Antwerp, 25th May, 15th 
June, 6th July, 27th July, 17th August, &c., taking pas- 
sengers at the following rates: 





From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 
tion of state-rooms............ $75—$90 00 
PPNEIND 004 06006000bse0essecvocccscscce 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin..... ...... 90 00 
BOBETEGO. «co ccccccccccccccccccscccccese 40 00 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
First Cabin......... $170 00 | Steerage........... $67 50 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 

Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER & CO., 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. 57 
Broadway ; for steerage, No. 3 Chambers Sjreet. ° 


GUFFROYs 








Sugar-Coated Pills of ~ @od-Liver EXTRACT, not OIL. 





| 
| 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


WARD'S. 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Ifeasurement for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 
Tur CASH cAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


tfio 8S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. \ 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


SEWING $ 5 
MACHINE ! 

THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 

AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Origenally Patented 


May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Crimptne attachment ; sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDs, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Srarr Farms, and received the 
Fut APPROVAL of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 
“With single or double thread,-it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Single Machines, all complete, sent on recéipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Adaress all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


























| Wanted.—Agents.—%250 per month, or 
| 900 per pent. profit on commission. We guarantee the 
| avove salary or commission to suitable ageuts, at their 
own homes, to introduce an article urgently needed in 
every household. For particulars call on or address 
G. W. JACKSON & CO., 
11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


606-609 





Pilulw Extracti Jecoris Aselli. 


WARRANTED NOT ro DISAGREE wirn THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 
(© pJiv E 24 More Economical, Agroeab!e, and Efficient than Cod-Liver Oil. 
~~ 


DRAGEES 





cil, St. Petersburg. 


Prices: Box of 60 Dragées, equal to 144 pints of the best Cod-Liver Oil, 75 
cents; Box of 120 Dragées, equal to3 pints of Oil, $125; Box of 240 Dragées, 
xes sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 
street, New York, Wholesale 


equal to 6 pints of Oil, $2 00. 
M. WARD, CLOSE & CO., 128 and 130 Wi 
Agents for the United States. Send for a Circular. 


tail Druggists generally; W. F. Phillips & Co., Portland; Reed, Cutler & 


re 
Philadelphia; A. Vogeler & C»., Baltimore; F. E. Suire 
& Co., St. Louis; Jenks & Gordon, St. Pauls, Minnesota. 


Approved by the Imperial Medical Academy, 
Paris. Used in English ¢ 
tals. Authorized by the Imperial Medical Coun- 


and American Hospi- 





Sold by the prominent city 
Co., Boston; Elliott, White & Co., 
& Co., Cincinnati; Lord & Smith, Chicago; Richardson 





HIRAM WOODRUFF 
THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE 


WITH DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE. 
This Remarkable Work is now being published in 


WILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


In Weekly numbers, each of which is complete in itself. 

P.-8.—Owners of Horses, whether subscribers to the 
SPIRIT or not, are hereby informed that the paper 
employs a distinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to answer (through its columns) all questions 
in nese to the DI SES OR INJURIES OF HORSES, 
with directions how to treat them for a cure, These 
directions are given at the end of the question, gratis ; 
£0 that every person who buys a copy of the SPIRIT, 
or who subscribes for it by the year, has a HORSE- 
DOCTOR FREE. 

GEORGE WILKES, Proprietor, 

608-1lo No. 201 William street, New York. 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


OF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
Taken by aid of the new Magnesium light. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo, Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 





Make Your Own Soap with Saponifier. 
Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. Directigns are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
a one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. 





Moth and Freckles: 


The only reliable remedy for those brown discolora- 
tions on the face called Moth Patches and Freckles, is 
PERRY’s MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only 
by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Sold by all druggists in New York and 
elsewhere. Price $2 per bottle. 

Comedones, called Grubs or Worms, and all kinds of 
Pimples, cured by PERRY’s COMEDONE REMEDY. Warts, 
Moles and Wens removed without leaving any mark, 
on personal application at the office, No. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Send for circular. 


DUNCAN’S MASONIC RITUAL 
AND MONITOR; 


Or, Guide to the Three Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient 
York Rite, Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master 
Mason. And to the Degrees of Mark Master, Past 
Master, Most Excellent Master, and ihe Royal Arch. 
By Matcoitm C. Duncan. Explained and interpreted by 
copious Notes and numerous Engravings. This valu- 
able book contains all the lectures and work of the 
Lodge, and with the aid of it any Mason can in a short 
time become qualified to take the chair as Master of a 
Lodge. It is entirely different from any other Masonic 
Book heretofore published. Bound in cloth, price 
$2.50; leather tucks (pocket-book style), with gilt edges, 
$3. Copies sent free of postage. Send cash orders to 
L. FITZGERALD, Box 2,975 New York Post-Office. 

° 


FERRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Ferro-photograph, or non-reversed Ferrotype, ‘¢ 
the latest improvement in the art. 
They are more quickly made, and are a more correct 
likeness than any other positive picture. 
Taken in all sizes, and delivered in a few minutes; at 
ESTERBROOKE’S, 
608-11lo 805 Broadway, New York. 

















The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lestre’s Carmney 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yetissued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household rs ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curmngy Cor- 
NER. Every ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 

t and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
h manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Curmmnezy CorneER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

hus it is a book for the fireside, co with ever- 

renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 


varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zach Numper. 





One copy, three months......... Seeseesecese .$1 00 
One copy, six months 2 00 
OME COPY, OME YOAT.... ce cccccccsscsccccees eve £00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in on 
WEEE ccc cccdcccccdcccvogecsccocsesos - 750 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEEE. 0 000 00ccccccescc0t cocccesoccecss 15 00 
GER COSI, GHEE POUR a 05 vind occcces cocddocetvens 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Lesiic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.........-sseceess 700 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Mactine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20, 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
auy address. 

















